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Editorial 




In his critical review of British journals which specialize in studies of higher edu ca ti on, Boris • 
Ford, writing in* The Times Higher Education Supplement^L3.80), rather Roomily : 
concluded that*\ . . there. don't seem to b6 many periodicals of\higher education which are r 
consis tently stimulating, exploratory, cogent, authoritative, con^e^ . - - 

• In general, article? an higher eroicitfiflfi. are parochial and xmdisuBguished," Recognizing that, 
this could also be said- of the journsk associated with just 

niostof us would probably admit to its truth while at the same time damring,that our own . 
writings are almost always stimulating and memorable. ; : \. -..0 : * ■ ^ v . ' 

" Part of 'the explanation far, the rather dull character>of much of the literature undoubtedly ; 
lies in th6 fact that there is far too mudb of it and this, in turn, h^ 

association ofVjuantrty of publication with advancement iaihe academic professions A further 
» explanation, ho w ever^may reside in the lack of encouragement far authors to write in a style 
and about topics which mesh with our concerns ajbout higher educa ti on. Jit may. be^of cqnrae, : 
that there is dnly a handful c{ people who have anything of consequence to contribute and* who, 
are also able to write'in an engaging manner, but this were true Jliere-wbuld be no pcanjk in 
launching another journal. \ , '.. " . ' "'J."* / :■ : ; \v-- ; ''^ • 

The focusof thiajounialis and development winch, . 

extends our understanjding and thus justifies what we do or indicates what we ought to oe ^ ; 
doing; and with those developments in educational practice which explore or exemplify more" 
satisfactory ways of conducting the enterprise of higher edu c ation, Sjpch a focus will ^. ; ^ 
accommodate quite a broad range of topes and approaches anithe first issue has been, -? # 
designed to illustrate this and so encourage authors to submit appropriate material f ar future 



Articles which critrally review anarea of research or development have always beea^of — 
crucial importance Jnl the journal literature.. 3y assembling ami evaluating a wide range of f - 
scattered and often inaccessible publications, discerning trends, and identifyingrtieglected 
* problems which could profitably be investigated, such articles are of the greatest value to the 
pAmrmmif y ftf tiflwwnty, they make very heavy demands of authors and there is ; 
thus a quite natural reluctance to embark upon the preparation of th em . For this reason they 
are much sought after by editoira. Anderson and Eaton Have produced a major review of post- 
*war research into ft jgh'gr education in Australia antf New Zealand, the first .part of which 
appears in this issue.- # ; . ' . , 

Biggs' paper rep o rts on his continuing series of empirical studies of student learnin g by 
presenting data which comparea the motivations and study strategies of students in ;■. . 
universities and colleges of advanced education. 

Stanton throws helpful light on a daily problem which faces all of us, namely, how to 
make more effective use of our time in order to achieve the goals which ought to receive ■ 
priority in a crowded professional life. In a very personal account of the progress of an ^ '* 
ac ad emic career Prokhovnik reviews his development & a^eacher in a manner which' speaks 
directly to each of us. . ** v U ': * ■ 

Much of our researcbeffort goes into producing data which can » 
construct an edifice which of ten lakes many years of patient work ..to complete. The building 
blocks can often be presented quite briefly in print with the author making further details . 
available-to those most concerned to use them.^Lohlicfe article is an example of a research 
report of this, type and we- hdpe to be'ahle to publish a substantial number of these. 

Readers of journals frequently turn to the trok'review section before eranriping any of the 
papers. Our policy will bp to publish review articles which survey -recent work in a particular 
area (the* piece by Tfaiele provides an example of reviewing work of this type) as well as notices 
of new books. In addition we plan to publish reviews of books which have had a continuing 
influ ence upon the development of theory or practice. Suggestions facreviews of either type. ^ 
will be very welcome^ * 1 
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These days aU publishing activities face rapidly rising production costs; The very existence of 
many journals is threatened by the Increasing expense of printing and distribution* One -means 
of containing these costs is to make use of camera-ready copy and it has beeiraecided to 
produce the journal using this techniq ue! This places the responability for creating perfect ■ / 
copy upon the author as no proof-reading is tndertaken by teleprinter or editor. The Times, 
once without peer in its high standard of proof-reading, has unfortunately become a notorious - 
back-slider and no longer serves as an example. We feel confident, however, that our authors* 
will TT^intain thejiighest standards in their attenti veriest to the neecl to eliminate errors. 

The othe^responsibility which authors will be asked to carry is that of ensuring that their 
fin^l copy arrives in the editorial office in time to meet the deadline. The classic example of an 
author who' almost always failed to meet deadlines was Professor Rayleigh, the noted physicist. 
His article on "Light" for the, Encydopedia Britarinica was not ready in time for the 
* appropriate volume so it was deferred to come under "Optics", and then under "Undulating \r 
theory of light". He' finally made it with "Wave theory of light". 

All journals are a collaborative venture between authors, readers and editor. If successful, 
their joint efforts progressively shape something which is distinctive and valuable. You are 
warmly invited to. share in this task. 

J. P. Powell • * ■ . 
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Aiislralian ffi 

PARTI: EOST-WAR RECONSTRUCn 

; 1940^1965* 

\ D. S. ApderaMi atld E. Eaton - 
Atasiaralian 

ABSTRACT '• ' ' . : , s . .X-^j- 

This is the first part of a review of research on higher education in Australia and JNeV Zealand 
since World War IL The review is organised around four themes which more or less characterise 
higher education and society in the successive decades since 1945: post-war reconstruction, " 
rising expectations and expansion; the search for equality and the end of expansion 'Much <rf ' 
. the first postwar research was motivated by a concern for efficiency, that is, predicting those 
students who would benefit, from nigher education. Later, researcx^ers began to question ihe 
representativeness of participation m higher education and the nature of the education process. 
During the most recent decade same of the research questions are reminiscent of the jate 1940b, 
that is, how can the efficiency of higher education be improved? However, whereas expansion 
and optimism characterised the first thirty post-war years, the context .-...V 
contraction and seme pessimism. 



D» S. Anderson is a professorial feUow m the Sotiology Department 
Social Sciences at the Australian National Univ^^ 
secondary education has resulted m 

other scholars. The tides include Eegional Colleges, Access to Privilege, Communities and 
^-CoDeges, Transition 1 from School, An Inventory to Measure Students' Attitude*, The 
Development of Student Teachers, Schools to Grow In, and Youth, Transition and Social 
Research. He is currently engaged on a study of the Professions in Australia^ a^ 
Blakers directs the NationaT Clearinghouse on Transition from SchooL ., "■. 

■■■■■■ -. • • . ■ . + : :-. ' ■***,•■'■ 

K Eaton is presently working as a research assistant in the Sociology Department of the - : 
Research School of Social Sciences at the Australian National Unive^ 
position at the Higher Education Advisory and Research IJnft^ 
. authored several HEARU publications, including the book Mature Age Students in Australian 
Higher Education. : - '"Jl£ - V . P\J' -PP^^ -P*'? 

■■••-•v" • •-' ' : .'Y ' r -*v < ' Y . • : .? '• ; : v.-- tpp] 



* v - Part I includes the introduction to both parts and a review of research untfl Jft65. Part II, to. 
% be published in the next issue, reviews the period 1966-1982. \. Y" " / r. 

Address for corr e spo n d ence; B. S. Anderson, Sociology Department; Research Sc&ocJ cf Social 
Sciences, Australian National University, P.Ol Box 4, Canberra, AuC J. 2600, Australia; - ; 
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introduction . 

preview of research on higher education embracing a period of nearly 50 year^. 
has x to select from among thousands of studies* In order to -guide -our selection and 
re&uce the task to manageable proportions we adoptedTthree strategies* First, since 
research questions do not emerge immaculate from a value-free ether but reflect the 
interests of the scholar and the times,, we identified, what appeared to us to be the - 
main them^ connecting higher education and society in each of the four post-war . 
decades* ' Secondly, as a check on our own biases, we wrote to all professors of 
education ,^feads of education research units and chairmen of co-ordinating 
authoritii^in Australia and Sew Zealand, CD asking which studies they considered to 
be most important and why* third, with few exceptions, we restricted our review to 
published reports. Some comment on each' of these approaches will be of assistance 1a 
showing how our selection was. shaped* f - -", *\ 



The Themes of the Review 



-. • ....... ' .• V • _ .. ,;. ■ - * 

The four major themes which characterise Australian higher education and society 
since World -War II are post-war reconstruction, rising public expectations .and 
expansion, the. search for 'equality and the end of expansion* She first and last, of 
these themes correspond closely in time to the first and final decades of our review 
period. Rising expectations and expansion characterise the second decade, after the 
War although the theme can be identifiedrfarlier and continued until 1973. Concern 
for equality of opportunity in its various iseanings is of course present throughout 
the entire perffe nevertheless , it peaked about 1970 in the middle of our third 
decade, when thefetudent revolt 'was at its beigfct, when it was becoming clear that 
expansion would not democratise the campuses, and.just before governments began 
handing down guidelines causing higher education to look inward and worry about ; 

survival. • *. 

• '** " 

The period 1945-1955 was one of post-war reconstruction In which an isolated 
. nation with a rural economy began to lessen its dependence on overseas ideas and 
establish a more diversified economy. Universities, which bad been seen as 
institutions for national purposes during wartime, became larger due to the flood of 
ex-service students, and more intellectually exciting as research became an- \ 
established component of academic activity. Education research in this period 
reflected the* demands of the times which, so far as undergraduate education was . 
concerned, meant identifying the talented so that they could be recruited Into ' < 
training for the professions and posts of leadership required by a nation intent on 
social and economic reconstruction. The researchers, often beginning with the simple 
question "who has the talent?", more often that not ended with a set of more -complex 
questions about the process of education.* These were to be taken up in the 1960s 
and 1970s. . * 

T By 1956 a profound change was evident in education, in Australia and Hew. Zealand . 
For the first time a majority of ! the population had comedo see qualifications from 
school and post-school as the major means of enhancing life chances, for their 
children if not for themselves. Participation rates in secondary schools escalated 
'and universities, scarcely over the shock of the ex-service inyssioa, were subjected ■ 
to unprecedented pressures" from young qualif led school leavers, many of them 
recruited by education departments' to, staff the burgeoning secondary schools; The „ 
Commonwealth government, which had begun to assist unlversitias during the war", now 
started to assume major responaibilitiesY In Australia two major enquiries, chaired 
by Murray (1957) and Martin (1964) respectively, established patterns which would 
persist for the rest of the century: increased government funding, a two-part- _ 
structure for Australian higher education^ and national co-ordinating mechanisms which, 
for a decade or two, were to be relatively Independent of government. 



."; m^Eiuea^Bnia^^lJIeM^Mpa Vol-hNol, 1982 r - :, • .' ■ • " 7 

r Universities* were* forcedito restrict entry , and in many faculties there were quotas 
which, were^f Hied according jto. v order of merit ", since there was not -the 7 room for* all 
. # qualified applicants » . Education research; somewhat reluctantly, had to assist in 
^ ^devising editable means of selection for these quotas. It was <^pparent to many 
" researchers however -.that the important question lay elsewhere, and reports began to 
.' ; appear on the educational process , student motivation « student welfare and , to s * 
- lesser extent, teaching methods. 

By 1966 the fr a mew ork , f ot^expansion was est aM i she d. : The number of universities 
warn to ^treble from the pre^»ax:ate; the greater part of the new educational burden, 
ho we v e r, was to be carried by 'a new system of collegea of advanced education which x 
Incorporated some -existing institutes of technology, other new institutions and, ^ 
after 1973, former teachers colleges* Co-ordinating agencies kept the two sectors 

V distinct ' and directed the balance Of development within and between ' systems.. There 
were obvious differences between universities and CAEs, not merely in purposes and 
the extent of external control^ but also among the social origins of students and the 

y courses which were offered (universities generally kept the more prestigious. 

professional, schools). Fierce debates took place concerning the two-part system of 
higher education In which discussion of educational alms, equality of educational .' 
opportunity, parity of esteem and" Intellectual standards was frequently very confused* 

"Equality" was a slogan of lie decade* Despite the enormous expansion universities 
... appeared to be as under-representative of all classes of society as , they had : been in 
the past. Demands for equality took some bizarre forms;, in Victoria a secondary 
teachers' union asserted that entry to higher education should be by ballot rather 
than Intellectual attainment; antt. arising from the turbulent student activism were . 
demands for abolition of examinations which, Jit was argued, were a means of social . 
. control. ' •' ' ^ ; ~ . 

v 7 ■ f . _ 

Equality, in the sense' of equal representation of all main social groups, Is 
■j reflected^ education research of the period and, for the first time,- precise 
- v accounts became available of participation and non-participation by various social; 
etnnic, #ex and. age groups. Furthermore the problems of those students from 
"disadvantaged" backgrounds who do gain entry do not. cease' at that point,' because 
environment affects academic performance. This view' led researchers, to focus on the 
process' of, education In universities and collegea. : Questions about' the Inter- 
relationship of student characteristics** teaching methods , curriculum and environment 
had emerged from earlier studies; It was in the latter part of the 1960s however that 
more complex research models of teaching and learning appeared. 

The 1950a and early 1960a saw the establishment of atudent services in 
counselling, health and housing; even though there had been suggestions for, university, 
teaching centres these were not to come until later* ^Perhaps it was easier or less 
threatening to set up agencies to help students than it was to establish centres 
which might ask questions about their teachers. By 197SJ however, most universities 
and many CAEs had education teaching and research units and these were responsible 
for the continuing debate on ways of improving teaching and "learning. * 

;. . : • ^ . ' \ m .■ ■ > • 

By 1976 it was "apparent that the end. of the golden age of higher education waa at 
hand. On any reasonable account the expansion could not have been, expected to 
continue at the earlier rate; however w&at could have been a less painful adjustment 
to steady state was aggravated by the economic downturn and the declining birthrate. 
At, the same time as reducing ^public expenditure generally government appeared/ 
particularly unsympathetic to higher education, perhaps because of unfulfilled 
expectations, perhaps because criticism of public policies emanating ;from the /•>'.:* *■ 
academy, fired! anfci-*academic prejudices. Within .universities: and colleges, .over half . 
a dozen -year 8. the climate changed from optimism and expansion to one of contraction. > 
end accountability^ . ". ' 4- ' * 

. . '■'■ ' : -.■ " 3~ ' . , ; 

Soma of the emerging research questions of ; the 1980s arc reminiscent *>OrV those of 
. the 1940s and 1950s In that- manpower Issues have returned. The difference however 
is that there is now some scepticism about the "usefulness"' of certain, classes' of 
graduates and aaeertlons*jt hat m curriculum should be more directly relevant to needs in . 
the economy. Such Issues had 'barely surfaced in more prosperous times. 
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The long upward trend in the secondary eWation^participition rate has plateaued, 
•and in fact reversed for bd*s. On ^op of this the demand ifor higher eduction from 
qualified school leavers had inexplicably lessened and, for the first time in 40 • 
years, universities and colleges of advanced education are anxiously looking to their 
sources of students.. To ah extent- the young have been replaced by Jwaxnr* age 
students. I 

Education research* within universities, is reflecting these -changes with questions 
about accountability* how to adjust to stead/ state conditions, causes of voluntary 
withdrawal and 'the characteristics and needs of older students- * 



Survey of Educationists ^ ■■ - 

**' « " • 

Our letter to lOfr educationists in Australia and New Zealand* requested that they 
list thethree or four published research ^studies- which in their opiiiion^were s»st 
significant for theorfr, practice or action. . Replies were received from half o* the ■*. 
'35 heads of research units, from one-quarter of the 60 professors of education and . 
one-quarter of the "heads of co-ordinating agencies". ;•- 

It was "apparent from the replies *^hat our respondents found the question f < 
difficult. Many said this and, a few said that there were no outstanding . 
studies; certainly tfiere is no .agreement concerning the important studies.. Of the 
200 or so authors listed none received c nore than seven mentions, and of . the 50 
topics only one - studies of academic progress - received as many as nineteen 
mentions; research on the .characteristics of students, particularly the social 
composition of entrants to universities and colleges, was the second most frequently 
mentioned area. Overall the feeling, seems to Be that, the contribution of , 
research on higher education has been generally disappointing, partly because the 
f ieitf is still a relatively new one but mainly as a result of the piecemeal ad hoc 
nature of .most of the research. As one respondent put,it, "funds are needed ,to 
allow time to consider arid analyse major problems"* • > 

To understand the reason for tM» lack of agreement on what has been, * 
important in higher education research it is necessary to appreciate the n«tu" of 
publication. Many reports - perhaps 90 per cent in our estimation --are.semi- .t . 
published; that is, they are printed. by the author's institution and distributed 
mainly either within that institution or among an informal and limited network ot 
colleagues working in similar areas. ' * * . 

The advantages of this are, of course, that the journals and' publishers' Jists - 
""are not even more overloaded-tftanrthey are -at present. Furthermore, semi-publication 

has the advantage of speed - a report can be circulating within % few weeks of the 
-writing - and precise targeting to the intended audience. In fact a 8f™-™f± °f 
semi-published research may not- have the generality of application whifch justifies 
formal publication. 'Nevertheless there remains a substantial body of highly 
competent research directed to important questions' which is not easily ,k 
available to the community of scholars or to policy-makers'. The research 
itself suffers in nbt'being. subjected to traditional academic scrutiny, criticism -.. 
^y-peers,and the contribution which research could make to understanding and.progress 
in higher education is muted.- / ~ N ^ > . " " 

With some exceptions >the studies which are reported in this review have bee£ - 
published in establishedz/professional journals or by indepeWlnt publishers. * They 
should therefore be readily available to readers with access>to library systems. 
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The Second World Bar . had precipitated " th£ Common wc il th Government into e such * 
closer relationship with the universities. Before 'toe wax all leveljs.of edocetioe * 
were regarded 'as a State matterrifith the universities relying elmcet»entirely on * * 
State granta , student fees and endowments. The Commonwealth * s contr^tbtttiq)i%aa . ' 
mainly concerned with the provieion of research granta for work in the natural ^ '. 
sciences. However, at the outbreak of tie wet these granta were relatively 
Insignificant and added virtually nothing;, to the universities* general reaerwea^ 
At thia t*sl£almost two-thirds of the Cotaa ouMea atix' a expenditure on education waa 
devoted to research, but the-bulj; of these 7 Jhrada went to the Council for Scientific 
and Indua trial Research (aa the CfrfFO ^ft^hf»n : ;c '■'^rTf* yf-f^T f * 
university granta. . 



T 



N- ' ' * t waa the universities 1 practical value in die war effort which caused the . \ 
to m mbnwa al tfa G overnmen t to • see ' tliem aa v * inetrum 

Japan ^ entry-into the war in December 1941, a JJaisop bureau waa set up to speedy th* 
flow of scientific inf ormetion frost the six universities to Cosmmawaalth officers; 
scadesdcs also played an Important role in Ae Public Service* anwi in the scientific 
manpower adv^aory i iisjp'f ttees which were set up about the save time/ However, it waa , . 
personnel policy and funding for research whichr were to tranaf ore universities, into 
major institutions in Australie'e scientif lc<~cultural,and profes si onal life. ** ■ 

Under wartime manpower regulations ktudenta in ^medicine, en gl taring and the 
natural sciences were - reserved from sril/tary service; economists, - * 
educationists and psychologists were also regarded ss essential to^HLwaV effort" 
although they were not reserved from enlistment* - ^W' . .5 ' 

* ■ • ' ."".*■ * 

In this context the fall in enrolmente which occurred around 1940-41 waa * ' 
matter of great concern, and the C ov e m m eu t toot I sa rf il f afteraction to iscreasartfie . 
universities* "productivity" • The universities Commission (not to be confused with 
the body of the same name which was established in 1958) waa set up in 1942 
and the following .year saw the introduction of the rnmunnwe th Financial Assistance 
Scheme to encourage the/leas well-off students to -undertake degree -courses. Students 
entering under the quota scheme, which operated for the reserved faculties between [\ 
1943Vend 1945, became eligible for' Government asses tance. "This was the beg inning s 
of both competitive selection, which excluded some qualified applicants, and living . 
allowancee for- students in Australian universities* JMcDonell, 1975 : 8). j 

The -Commonwealth G ov er nme nt's growing interest in research activities, also a . „. 
greatly stimulated by the crisis of war^J^to several critical interventions which 
contributed to university resources. In iSSL, research grants were substantially 
Increased and were extended to university research in the social sciences (these 
-granta were adminiatere2l by the Department of Poet-War Reconstruction) . The Co mm on 
wealth Office, of Education (COE), established in 1945 A , waa required "to advise the 
Minister of Post-War Reconstruction on s»ttera/reletipg^ to education undertake, 
research relating to education [and ] provide '.a tatiatlca* and information relating^ to 
education required by slay' Cdmmtwsmalth authority" (Education Act (Commonwealth) 1945). 
(Commonwealth money hadlalae kept the ACER operating when funding hy. the Carnegie 
Corporation- of America ceased in 1943; all six States coutributed^along with the 
Commonwealth only from 1946.) \.. * > 

: Recossmmdatlona of a Commonwealth interdepartmental committee (Walker, 1945)' .> * 
set up in 1943 to cope with war-time educstipna^L problems and to rationalise the V 
Commonwealth's educational commitments, led to; the es t a bllsh a en t of a seventh •" , 
university, the Australian Rational univsrsity , * whose chiefs emphasis would be on ^ 
advanced resear'ch'* (Rational University Act (Commonwealth) .1946) . There- would be no 
students apart "from Ph.D scholars who would do their theses in. the general reee^V^ 
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. ' area of 'their' "departments. ' •" ' ;. : ^ * ^y^V ' • '■ '■ V.- " ' ~ V . '"5. 

Research grants ro universities were again substantially increased in ~19i£ in 
' . recognition jo£ the ne^d AHU would have - for ^graduates suitable far Ph.D studies , and 
( the needs of dSTJt and the Department of Supply for graduates witJ^some background in 
research. The Universities Research Grants Committee (not to ^hensdnfused with the V r 
► \ Australian Research Grants rnsinlt tee established ln^965) -was; set up iaJ.946 to : ; * 

* administer these grants*.; '• ^ ^ . * . "* . . V" 1 * 

, Wrecc^sendatitons sage by the Defence Scientific advisory CiHsi1cbee>» the DRCC 

* made a survey. . in connection with a plan- for the , training of an adequate njjmber of , . .%/ 
research workers In*: the ^f acuities appropriate to defence. In the . sane year • (1948) , ... 
thr Mini ster - f or Po sr^M a r: tfeconstrnction ^'tM^^^ 'm «ir w» y of* *ti» C qbis f 1 1 Wr i T f Ti ! i IW il ■ 
in relation to graduates Vtralned in' research methods (COE,' 1948). ,.;'VrX/, -- I * . 

; After -the war universities were' invade'd by yest numbers of ex-service students; 
. some were resuming courses, but most were new students^ attracted by generous . 
: Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme grants. Many of these new . students in 
; ordinary circumstances would, not have contemplated higher education. . By 1947 

* universities were bursting at the seams - army huts- followed the ex-servicemen to the 
campuses, and Melbourne University opened a new branch in the ex-RAAF base a&tgildura. 

The winding down of the CRT scheme in the 1950s* meant a loss of revenue at a time 
when the universities were already hard-pressed to meet spiralling costs* Their 

* approach to^ the Government f or T financial rsupport ; Jed- to the passing of. the *■ States \ 
Grants (Universities) Act- in 1951; the Commonwealth ? s commitment to the universities . 
was thus established as a permanent featjure of the Austr education scene. 

" : Other wartime .and- immediate post-war developments in. hi^ier education included .. - 
the .Introduction in 1951 of the Commonwealth Scholar^ and : ; 'f 

extended the earlier Commonwealth F inancial Asslstance r 5chemeV-t^ 3°°^' 
and South East Asians Scholarship and Fellowship Schemes '(in 1949) ,>the es t a bl l a h m e ht : v 

;of .'t^e H»s;^4 D^ ^ {the Bewcastle ^ 

~*.Qxl 1951) ...and , 'soon after the war^;the„ ^itroductlon ;?t: the A.0 degree. >? ; * 4 - 

• This period of national reconstruction contributed to a major expansion -fit ' 
Australian higher education!; ^ unlvefsi^ and* teachers i '^^^ enro^me^ . ^ ' 

doubled i^tween 1945 and 1950, aiid, altAo^ 

.^a^rwere to be sustained for two. more "decades. ^y-'^V" • 'V }^C ? 'CC/ 

* ' ' ■ '■•!■'.'■.?>. ■ ■ .*;•...•.;.;•*>' ■■.•■v : ;-">v\ " ..v r r* 
Before the war the universities were teaching, rsther^than research, institutions <. 

f and were preoccupied almost; exclusively: with ^ 

V puts it: - . ...-.-'i'V: ; . ' .'.^.i ';. '■ '■ i- . '''^"v . . -■ C^'kj.: 

Ptg-«at Australia [had! ^attached little Im^rtance ;to ' \ : 

■ ' .'• ^ • advanced education. ' ' "The; energy, of . the society; was > ' ; " ■.*".'.*■ . •. t. : . 

. concentrated first on: providing universal elementary ^ : r . . ■ C . " ; "i 

• -;■ education; latere .Z: on providing secondary education for - : j. . ^ ' v 

a small minority of adolescents ; , and again: in providing " ' . , 
' . opportunities for university education for an even \ : - - " ^ » • ; . ■ , } 

smaller minority , mainly in order to man the teaching M '//^".'.''^ 
' y. x profession and the other 'learned* pro^esi^on^r^PT*! 3 ^) ^ : -V/ V ^ > f t 

The" Commonwealth intervention, in extending graduate teaching and research, had * 
V^the quite practical objective of meeting nstipnal needs*. Sanders' ^(1950) comment ^ 
. : .;-at the time was: ' •' " ' ^ ■ *\r' ; ; : :V.-'; w;-"- - . ■■.:",V 

# ■ ^^The" Commj>nwtealth ... has been motivated throughout * by 

intensely practical considerations, including, defence ■* -j 

r >' needs, industrial, scientific an^ ; 
. -and the necessity to render Australia relatively ; 
; independent of other countrleis : ln r . the matter of higher > * N 

.*';'./ " scientific, training (p r r47) tf v •■ •. " 
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( ~ Whatever. the &r*ernmenVi Intention might bm bM&» the cheneea altered ~ tie * l '-"X 

v'VNC^mofc.' Just - -^^^--wv *.—».- -..•.•jtf« fc L:i J L- Vl-V-. ; _j -i ^ i* . ■ . ,-• • 



^ . Tha Research Stadieft ' r . -~ , ^-s.;. 'V-^, 



S>-/s^s? : ^ h>: f n " Ma '* 1 1 ,? ! * m in pro f ossiooal 

t*** v ^ - - w 1 cn nmwr g<rocmoa. . ^ 



*wss for graduates and .this objective' shaped $h* ssd* issue for higher education-' 
r eae s rcho rs: Tftat could W done to make universities mora efficient? Heed cocntlnt >-'■ **' 

•todies dwi ndled doe «to dropplng^oui or gajgurm 1^ tfre 

«p °f student failure bed received some critical attention oef ore *he war V< Y 

(Sefcjers, 1948) the'post-war climate lent an sir of emergency to the problem* " ' > _ 

Since failure was primarily vi«*gd mm m «ign of «i^wW»«-.* +ti fell actual inadequacy^ 
. ratber than as the 

ii-: of prediction and eelectionr the teak wee to Identify academic talent emong ^ : • 
prospective students and admit only those wbc-wete aping ta pass? : :"' , IliBi>«Jir : lt^^-":' v ^ 
large-scale study carried out by the new Cow-Onwealth' Of f ice of Education vaa to * " 
improve selection In Australian universities a^;.teaclM!rs£Vcol^ 

A problem very closely related to that .of picking tltose v!x> vould pass vae the T ^ ;T ' U v 
need. In certain faculties, to select; from among., an excess of qualified applicants* ^ : i 
Before the war successive- m hair affected most -^:Ul: 

° f tbe -/ lftia « of student veil before the time of. entry to university (HcDcroertV 
19-?5)*# The immediate post-war period saw the beginning of the rise In secondary : . " ; . 
retsd&on rates and serious doubts abcrat whether all w^ final -school ' ; S 

^' eraain s t ion hurdle had the ability for higher education*. '•; i^^ '5Sl 

In Sew Zealand similar doubts vere being. voiced and In 1954 i; the' -i^'Zealandfi;:f ^■•Y."--^?' 
Council for Educational Research was esked to carry out- an , Inveatlgation into the - v/'^:- v^:- 
problem of selection end prediction to see whether.it vc4ild be feasible to restrict ^ ■ 
admission without loss of "output-.; The first report of this investigstlon O^arkyni ^ 
1959) was prefaced with a. terse observation from Sir George Currle which reflected 
influential opinion *in both countries at ther time; . --.^v V. 

. : i7Since . v. university education v is expenslve r and since V . '^»':!T-iV> 

• t "^^4^tm^.Sta;mimsf- countries t as in our own,- has accepted - -^'.W :':. : -?V 

th^ respo nsiMHr y of finding most ■■■of? the money for V. v '-^i 

\. running the universities -Jit is essential that this ; 

public money; be spent only on those who are likely to -: [ r/v-orb^J^.' 

benefit from university education Cp.V)-» v • v ^ - * ? 

Xater stlll 9 » wnem;it>:was:pbviotts-'^ 

going to sr a M Ximt »'; :Pnt would contlnne to int^ the a 60s r the unlversltles^^^ - ' 

Thad to .decide wheiKeT^ev^ % 

In a way which would not proportionately decreese ^ output 
' 1975 the comment la made In reference to the situation in Hew 7+*X* tk\ Tiiir iiiiimi " " ; - 

applicable to Australia aa well)* ^ J -> - ^; \^ ~V V'^ 

^ Hohne carried out the ACET'a Inveatlgation of .°the spedel wartime quotaT system : 
which had as its explicit purpose the :i«oductlon: of; ;the maximum number .of, graduates; ^itv i^: 
, . the -minissmi : number^or^ 

. and? to subsidise; only those students who, were ^ ^ J 
the 1943 and. 19M Intakes ;(««lect^ 

■ 3gPJC hpl oe4cmlv.tast» 

'.' alone,' or in " * ~ ~ ' ' " " ' " " . 
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\ *\ . '•' *•/•** t " . - V.:--' - V >--■**' ' " '- •' , - 

This - quest for the: philosopher Vstoney the f ir*fc_of j^^j^^ssj^ppi 
^fty^h^gf^T^^^ provc~~to he uparlor la dlfferentiatlns those who 

would pass from those- who. would fall:- "Entrance score -*„- or; 'tlmv-lyml:- bt jat T s lTmwm fr 
reached in secondary school - was the best single predictor of irst year: success,--; 
wi th^the . tests trailing far behind; - to a lesser/ extent . it was also the best 
predictor; of success In later years", (Hohne , 1955*: 126) # . j Turt*ermbre» it was y : 
•apparent £0- Hohne : that: • '■ ■■ / • V : - ;- ; 

"•More or less* success at the. uni^er^ity"<f(>es not seem ■' : ;.> v v 

to depend very greatly on the poasessjUm' of 'more or 1^ ^'''v'^-": ^ 

intelligence (or higher or - lower>entr»ce score) but on ^ ^ • 

factors such as interest, >tu3y habits, personality^ - C ' 1' " •** 

-Intelligence- is^^early-a- 



necessary/ but.^not V- sufficient condition for success. (p^ AO)". v 

Despite- their 'failure to predict he .felt ; that. tixe psychometric ^ests could serve; a>^ .■: 
useful rbie.in guidance and, counselling at>both the secondary and -tertiary levels; ■ .\• 
.ana , 'in. selecting students entering, under Ac^tto^ 

schemes (1951: 148). . > /.■="'-; ^ ■ 

There were some unexpected findings from.: the analysis -and Hohne ; xoll6wed t^vleato. 
Both intakes , particularly : the 1944 .group , ^had an average scholastic achievement far; : 
superior . to that of ;any .comparable -group before.the; Inception of the quota - scheme^ . f - 
they were also well above average in IQ. Beverthe^efte, despite- tMs improvement 
"quality -V it was found that in all faculties- except Medicine and -Dentistry; ^-majority ' f 
of these selected entrants * took at least . two years; ;more~ than: the prescribed ;time Jo v; 
graduate, or' failed and abandoned their courses^Tfcus the objectives of tte waxtime 
selection scheme-, were scarcely achieved (1955:: 126).^ furthermore, despite -an :^. v V . 
increase in entry standard between 1943 and 194** theri^ w 
overall graduation rate in Arts - 65 per ceni^ 

the 1944 group had graduated by .1950 (1951:. 41^ • , Something odd '^wa* going on-to^he 
.universities.'- '* ■■' i • - " " - ) -, 'v*~' " ' '/. . 5 '\:J" . : * ' 

Studies or" pre-war, wartime and post-war : statistics . of the Dniversi ty -of .Western 
Australia's first-year courses had also found that pass rates appealed to oe; unrelated 
to changes *in entry standards (Sanders, 1958) ; ., . ;.";" •' ; ; % . 

Hohne : inferred from ills results tS^i failure rates were determined by something, ♦ - 
other than academic ability . Ik physwM aiid chemistry ' 
science and ,to engineering courses) ;considerable; proportions were being faHemr in : 
second and third y t ear. These were students who had survived a high first; year; * ' \ 
failure' rate and had also obtained good honours in their qualifying examina tions, 
Olsen's study of comparative- pass and failure rajrea at the\univefsities"-of Queensland, 
Sydney and Melbourne (reported in Sanders; - 1958: 20) also Showed that' 1 r progreBS rates . 
in several faculties could be detenctned by the arbitrary standards of an examTne r ^ 
in a particular subject . ^0f ten a minor; subject with a low pass rate jeould retard a 
large number of - students inra course because academic progress f ronr one, year *to * the . - 
. nex t, required a clean record . Hohne (1955) suggested that , as well* as arbitrary £ :r 
fluctuations in. standards, other causes of failure were inadequate first-year . 
instruction, inefficient.' first-year examinations, or extremefy higj^ level demands i in 
later years;, whichever itSfas , Hohne argued, the>remedy lay 1 wl^hin^e^un±versir7 -> v .;' 
itself— The question was Veglnntng to change from "What* s wrong wfeh ;the 8tudents?• , : 
to "what * s wrong; with the process?"*/ ' " '\) '~ ' '■ ■ ~ "■ f * - • 

* Hohne came across one interesting background correlate in his data. Aggregate ; r 
university performance" .was associated with type of secondary ^school : "Students • 
enrolled from non-Catholic private -schools were most successful: In Arts courses, ' 
those enrolled from Catholic, schools were considerably less, successful than either . 
(state or mon-Catholic) ... the situation in, >rts prevailed even mo 
the stientlfic faculties*" ^(1955:. 109r. The numerous- possible expl an at ions of ^the. ■..:;.; 
assbciatioa. were not tested , rather critics at the time were incl i ned :Xo : . accept at ; , 
face value ^the- suggestion that Catholic education was .Inferior* ■ • ;Cathbllc; education C ~ 
authorities were stimulated to. commence a large scale survey of students at th^* - ^ 
University cf Melbourne (Ryan, ;196^7)"» ■'' - " V - V'.^'T' ': 



: .; of wartime selection onit^^^ 
well , as on academic quality'. Be reported aoee increase In enucst lonal ^opportJinity 
at the i tertiary le^el fqr jthe middle snd lowfer classeay although -the^overall/^ v; - - ' • ^ 
proportion of the poptilatlon attending w 

f EagUitf^spealdnr entries such : ^ur. therUnlted $t*tiiS^^ 

::1975;> : ^.^ -Insofar : aa^schoo^ 

students from various types of se c ondary s 

; ... . 

:■ "'^V position; of s the: ; parents- 



fl.qj -concerned -■•Sanders - c nssieiiiteo^^^-^^^^g^ ^ - 

tisms;/ tha^teiidency'of - ^^^^5^^ ^ 
condary school to enter - - ■ r < :^\^[ i 



or private ay a flahle ^t t h e - s e co n d a ry ^ 



stsge CP. 129)". \ " ^ f ^ 'V * . Cl^p^ - 

Bonne waf s»ch sore forthr^t in report^ 

- were the main rectuting grounds for university undergraduates. - Despite the' f set ; • t. & 
that these schools accounted for only a <mwmiX^'wftiB&^ 

accounted for around half of the full-time Arts Intake; Catholic students were 
■ sore likely to he' pert> timers. > • • .. ~ .. ~:~ ">•.•- ^ . 4 \ ; ' v/ V- v :, ' 

At this time the natter of social background was important nainly/insof ar as- It - X '• £ 
related to a radesl c succ e s s. .The study by La Hansen published in 1940ijis -3- ■,';> 
exception in that his primary concern was equality. After Investigating - the effect . • 
of social background* on participation in university edu^ 

the 1920s and "1930s 9 ; La Hauze stated: - - :v/ :: V v ; ;>'"^ : .: \" i^V: ~V 

• There is no need for s 'statistical inquiry to prove* that r V • - :-' • V:.. 

there is considerable ^ iwK|na11 ty in the o pp or t unity to - ;. : 'V 

acquire education beyond the mfnlmns school-leaving age; .' V ; ! 

nor to establish that this inequality is- correlated .with , *w.' 

the level", of* income* But there is need to replace ~ 
*■■ impressions with exact, information; and sore important to : : : .^v 

analyse the effects of inequality.* It way then be possl>le s : * i7 

,; to determined ' the stages of educational life 'at which social 

policy, could most usefully be applied to counteract it, If ' ■ . . s 

• ' this is considered desirable <p*V 31)*V - >• ^' y" ': V"-' v 

It was only in the~ late 1960s that the problem of differential, participation of, r : C 'Z:: ^ 

various social groups In higher educationTbegan -to be merinu^ 

workers as a question of social justice* * 7 . V. v , ' 

Bohne v s investigation had also- provided the ^ only detailed study of : paxt^tis»^^ 
students to that time. Tart-tiBers* cos^adsed^ttre thsn^bne^ 

-but -they, were shadows appearing briefly in the evening and scarcely noticed in 
official r epor ts , the graduation rates of such students were, described >^as $ ;^ r - : j} ; f^ : ^^}:&^ 
"appallingly s»all H . : By 1950, "only 20 per iCMt^'of/^ie^ibrtis stndents^^tfnsriyVi: ^'^~C:{,<i 
enrolled part-time had graduated , co s yar e d to 63 >er cent t>f;'rJiose;(orfgfnsfl 
enrolled full-time. The finding appeared to apply in even greater forc^Jt^t^;? 1V ' 
science fscultles. Bohne concluded that "the sooner a atudent whoT began^a part-t4s«^j ^ p 

jcourse . was able to change to 'full-time etudy^ the* greater hla chance 'of : "grsdna>1njj^;^^y 

• (3555: 63>. . '.; - : ; :v., v^hv.ii U ' 

When reasons for withdrawal were examined it was found that about 12 percent 
of each Arts intake had left the university for reaaons oti^ tban ; cl^ 

In 8usming up the findings of the Itelbottrne study jBohne (3555) stated^ • - \ , ^' ".^ ', - 

^ filial ^1tw4nifc r^pwl^ tha <nfTiiwiir» «f - : : " *Kv;V^ 

prediction and* selection -upon subsequent- university >.,__.• - ^ \ 

success-was that In most course* 'eveir the mostr ^ ^ k ^ ;- v - ' •< - ^' v 'v 

rigorous university selection, based upon the' . ■ I- - - - .;r. . ^ y > N % 

-:• " : most: •powerful : iisj|scttoi. v tjoi^ 

> : : : abowir^a^appretclab^ 
'failure unless it was preceded by fundamental % ■ 
" changes in - the outlook and policies of , university ^<='-\ -/r' 1 " y^'''^- •^'^^*^-;,^< 




examiners 7 and that, wfcen:tne3at^^ :;V*-? 
v.. 1 , ^ .»4diiion^be^^ ^S^^/^.C^ '■■ i-^ftrH 

.v. would ucVimrraut the • extra'' effort Involved ^ -* 1 V~ : « - ££^:v*^ 

; Ita implementation (p* 127)**. > , ^ v ' ^ 

; Hnch tiie a« 
published by theX&JOBonweal 

pass and failure- rates in all. the Australian universities; iie .noted t heir v tendency 
-to conform to the\ statistical practice or passing ,and-fjil1ns about tha same 
• proporttOT of\saaid>ntt 



Sanders* studies in selection (1942, 1943, 194o£09^) e^ of ^: 

Western Australia supported the findi ngs or the Melbou rne ^stn^^ v 
tborotigh investigation.^ the^47 atudent inta^ 

analyse some of the^academic variables by stnidying;^duation^and failure-waatage_ 
V rates in relation to. psychological teat (1 ncluding.-the "B40 .j± nfel if gpn^jj^^3t2aco w>j 

and entrance examination ^perf oraance r Like Hobne, Sanders* final; conclusion was that ? 

none of the measures taken at the point of entrance to Jth^Jhiivexaity, nor any^ ; 

combination of them, provided a predictive value ifai would. significantly improv 
.' -the .success rate, of first year students... *; %:H"' V. 

Correlations of students T \age and -performance, cast furtSer doubt on the view 
that achievement in university^ was simply a matter of a c ad em ic ' ability .-Despite 
fact that the ex-service students 0«5 years, older,, on -average*, than : the rest of the 
1 sample)' appeared to be weaker academically, than/ the students entering atraight from- ^ 
* school, they performed, better in^the Homantrt en r and social adences : (Sanders y ■ 

1961). And in one of rbe first nSS.W. invesri^Hons, a study carried out at .the j - ' 
University of^-Sy^ney, the only Australian tiniversixofr which : did not, have a. mlnf mnm age -V 
of entry, found that, while younger stuoenta^were^m 

over tended, to perform better than the^middle* groups aged 18 and 19 . (Fbij^Vand 5'^ r . 
Cullen, 1955a, 35550)^ :^ • ■',cr : ^l ; %^ 

The relationship between age and -academic succe^ 
almost as much attention in the .-late * 40s and ea rfa^ SOs as it vas to attract in the 
*70s when mature-age entry gained prominence. ; VmH&* academic showing ^f the ex- 
servicemen led to curiosity about age andNachiev^^Et^nd . some questions aa : to -v 
- whether the very young students might be poor academic risks on account of m immaturity • 
Earlier Sir Eric Ashby, in a 1944 ACffi publication, bad given figure* to^ 
a "dangerous drift toward the. cradle" in. the universities. ; • • 

Summing up the results of his own investigations in selection and prediction, . 
. together with those reported 8y other research workers in Australia, Britain and the 

United States^ Sanders concluded that the prediction of acad emi c performance was • ' . 

imprecise and that the best basis was prior: performance* Like -Hobne, who had also 
/ started with a simple psychometric modely he too, L c on cl u d e d that ^better examination ./: 

results required action within the university rather than more stringent selection. * 
•; "No amount of improvement in the entering study body~will guarantee a liigher university 

pass rate unless the staff - . * allows the change*'. (1957: 150) . lAter, .when d^cussi9ig* 

the Implications of the report of the G o ver nmen t Committee^ on Australian universities 

(Murray, 1957)i Sanders commented that .^something; like an:a^ 

Australia would >e needed to approach the target [of an 80% graduation rate 1 suggested 
by the Murray Committee**- (1958: 37).. ,.. [■ •:. .': : v;v- : *ftJ-?- m ;? 

In <Hew Zealand the increased demand for entry to the universities had become a . 
pressing problem. Unlike Australia/ where State-wide external examinations were the • 
rule, Hew 7*»i**>* had, since 1944, a scKe^e "of school-based assessment as a means of 
university admission- The introduction of the scheme "had "been influenced by aV"" 
large-scale longitudinal study of the relationship between student performance on 
. the University Entrance Examination (UEE) and subsequent success at -university 
(Thomas, Beeby. and Oram, 193?). the results of tOiis study ^ which ifook. 1926 and 1927; V 
as the base years, show a high degree of agr ee m en t with the findi ng s reported above ^ 
<e.g. prediction was not too -bad in the ypper ^ naxtilef . of average, UXE vacorea .but 'p ,i 
j was «stlll not good enough to be .used as a predictor of individual succeaa or failure; ; % 
i total marX on the DEE gave at least as good a^predictor of success; as correlations 
. with individual UEE .subjects in Individual subjects in first year;, the. first yearA, ; 



imltf were, a better predictor of graduation a^cceae than ~tbe TOE Berk J^:w.«4t£ll:v • 
not good enough, for r indiviauaTp^ the Otis .Intelligence Test " produced k ^1 • 

spread of scored with no clear ; cnt^ff point end could not'1* used ae a basiarf o r j 
-'xigid^selection^^ 

exploded e significant number ^f graduating students) Toother flMij^^ar»^oxl r *l; ^ 

chances or" auccesa'at univ^^ " 

\,nniweraity- : 'alao'':ap •-.^ ^-^•-^ 



All firet^ear atudenta in the four JJew 



included in an Investigation by Parkyu (1959) of the effects of atandar^ 
university's entrance : - qualification ;upc«^ 
year subj ects* ; ', ^'■•■■^''■-■^ 

^ , : .... «*v '. . . ' •;• ; v • ^ y-- 

As -in the 1939 study, only in the top rangea of aatr icu e tion ' perf or^^ 
. a reasonably- cle^ "perf ormance>.. alth<^ 
means perfect. The attempt to improve pr edlctiOT ^b^ 

level perf oraance In specific subjects vhich wore also 'studied at ^veraity again .\ 
- proved diaappointing: . . - -• ~ ' ~ \ * - "V /' Z '~ \ 1 > ' - 

^In none of the subjects studied vas tflers a regular . ' / ; r , . 

tendencv^-for-^the xoef f icients to be higher than those \ v » - * * - ~ ' 

for general measures^. 21)". . ■ ■ _ , ; " / V." 




ly first-year results were, found to be a better predictor of university 
j success: Jinan entrance quell f1c*rfons;, nevertheless these still c^ 

an accurate predictor' forAndividual success*; ParJ^ ^ala^ 
^failure rate wee to be halved- by selec ti on . alone, then .it \iwq^f:;l^n ac^ s Ty -t^^^lpr 
".■ reject over half the entrants, of whom approximately half acwal^^paeee^ 
- r 1959). (The actual,, failure rate - 33 per cent for first-year full-tine students -1 ' - 
is similar, to that reported from Australian universities.) 

In sunaing up the results reported in the first volume o f hie report : -Bsrlgnt; : <y^--'/: 
"(1959) concluded that there appeared to be no justification for eitheVraiain* ; 
entrance standards or abandoning the systea of accreditation. " In-' the.; second volume 
of the report (Parkyn* \967) , attention was focused on the students 9 expe ri ence ot . 

^ li^e and work la the university since this was where the important causes o^^ 

/ seemed most likely to occur. Despite vigorous method 

* Parkyn'a reports were influential In Hew Zealand* (and also in A^ 
doubt on the view that more stringent selection would lead ;to '.oetter'^grao^ • 

. rates-. The studies of Holme , Olsen , Sanders, Beeby and Parkyn -;re^ealrt*t^ 
complexity of the problea of failure at the tertiary level, and demoneLiated; the 
Units of prediction: failure could not be satisfactorily accounted for by the i. , 
quality of the raw material and hence it was the process of education, which should 
be studied. ~ ' ■■ " . - \ - "' . - ~> " 



This* new perspectiye became -apparent during the . research 1 of • -tte^ 
longitudinal study of the 1955 first-year intake to the University of frie et ie lsnd • „ „ : ^ 
(Schonell, Roe ,and "Heddleton, 1962)^ included not^only such familiar measures a* ^-J:^ 
prior scholastic attainment and IQ scores, but- also date-about home and parental£,-. Ui 
background, personal and study pipblems, and adjustment to the university .;fa^: : -£0^^^^ 
university teaching. This was the first major Australian study to'mske evtenj^.ve.^e^ 
of questionnaire and interview data in lnvesrf gating the factors affecting" academic ; , 
performance. Previously the information had been gained mainly frW atud^ 
and results *of tests; very little attention was paid to* problems of methodology and ;^ 
'the assuaptions tjnderlying tfiem until the late f 50s (Caiden, 1964)/ ^^:~:';^''-\^0^r^ 

* Finding that there was no evidence: to suggest a deterioration in sdmissfon r ' 5v { : 
standards as a result of ; the. rapidl riae Vin'^^^t^ 

the University 1 , Schonell and ^is colleagues rejected the idea of a limited pool of 
intellectual ability; In view of the problea of increased demand for entry, which _ 
had; prompted the study, the authora decided that M A first solution is. to accent tbea^:^^ ^ ; 
all r or alaoat all ; 

. such aa Australia . . . M (p. 347) , a solution very much in keeping with the 



the Government Committee on Australian uu^veraities (Murray, 1957).: >At^tbe ^ss^.^ ; ^g ' 
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rfmr they warned that standard* could not be ma1nttt1n<i»d unless : the University ^ 
Improved Its teaching and drastically modtf led Its organisation, * -Such recommendations 
were by no means new - Holme,' Sanders and Olsen had emphasised the* need for sweeping S 
changes In those areas. t the difference was that * ScnoneH Roe and Meddle ton -were 
able to back up their recowwendatlxms with evidence connecting success. or ; failure 
with the Interaction between the university environment and the student. Their. 
conclusion was that, while / • ' \ \; .-V- '' ' v> .. 

- '.*•-". V '. *...-♦•""•' '. ■■ '■ " '• ' V. ' 

attempts at ^better prediction must continue,. ... the ■. . 
complexity v of •factors so vividly illustrated In. this study '.'-^ , _ . ... 
. makes us believe that educators generally should concentrate . \ : 
less on the niceties of prediction and more on practical- . 
— measures--<p.— 393>r^ — ■'. : ', : ' ' — — — — — - — ,' ■ ' ., — . . . ~ ' > — 



Behind this shift towards a broader and more sociological approach to the* problem 
• - of failure and wastage at the tertiary .level was .the fact that "little advance was \ 
being made beyond confirmation of the basic propositions , and Interpretation of the 
findings depended on social, economic and political factors'* (Caiden, 1964: 35) » 
There was also a gr o win g . concern that a high proportion of talented, students . 
(particularly girls "and those from %tate and* Catholic schools, lower Income homes, and. 
the nooAmetropolitan areas) dropped out of secondary school before, reaching the 
starting-gate for university admission (e.g. Brown, 1954, 1955; Berdle, 1956). * 

' TJje studies * discussed above yexe undertaken in response either to the Commonwealth 
Government *s wartime anxiety over student wastage at. the" universities or the post-war 
problems associated with rapid expansion in the tertiary sector* The concern over 
manpower needs continued to have an Important and lasting effect on the higher 
education system- i». A^£raiia. The: need for* graduates was l^gely^responslble f or . 
the sett ing up of* the government Committee on Australian Universities in 1956 (the 
; Murray Committee), and the acceptance of the Committee's report, which I ncluded «. 
recommendations to Improve teaching and research In the universities as a means of 
reducing failure and wastage. In view of . national manpower needs,, the Committee 
concluded that: \ . ; . '. i '•" ^ " *j 

W ..V the, universities 'should be fl»c in a position to accept . . . .** 

all those qualified who wish to enter, and give them ^ 
\ teaching and facilities wfeicfi will ensure each of them a 

* reasonable opportunity, to pass from first to second, year f . : ■ \ ' 

and on to graduation (p. 32j w . > .'."> * 

In recognition of the results of the research In student selection > the Committee . # 
declared that no "solution (to high failure rates) would be given by raising > 
matriculation standards" (p. 31). . * * A 

' . • • ' / . j ' : .■ ' . 

The Murray Committee pulled, no punches on- the .subject of the' universities ' 
productivity: "Such a high failure* rate is a, national extravagance which can be , 
Ill-afforded" *(p: 35). Despite the consistently disappointing ^results, studies in ^ 
which the problem was seen as one 6f prediction would continue to be carried out;. ■;. 
However, the dominant paradigm shifted during the, next decade and the questions which 
excited researchers concerned what went -oh inside universities* Parallel with these 
new research perspectives .was a concern on the part o£' university authorities for. 
student* welfare, and it was during the late 1950s. and early 1960s that most of the ~ 
student, services In health, housing and counselling were established* 
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' RISING EXPECTATIONS AND. EXPANSION: 19564965* 1 ^ > ^ : r U ; * * 




.put ^ first^m 

chaired by Sir Keith -Murray released it* report .^Murray -was mainly cciicerned with' ; ; >' 
how the universities ndgfrt best meet- the:ne^ £ 
postrvar. economy — the provision of sufficient graduates and research -iforlcers^^to^ 

~nieeeribea~by^the^5bn^ 
1957: S)^ ^ Spu^Ur wai jpe r£ edf ; £^ ^ indrt 

: ; Vice-Oumrel Tofsrhad organised ; it .~ ; :'• : > - y-f^-ji v 

Australia was ch anging- ^Xarge-4ca^ 
bad exp e nded the pre-war population by one-third. - Highly trained professional V 7 

m an pow er was now needed for industrial and commercial development -and for new ..public CvV: v . : 
service' responsibilities. Universities, which "had been seen by go ve r n m en t during " " 
the war as institutions of national survival were now viewed as a means for social _.T. 
and technical progress. 6 '••>■ ■ ' ~» ft ■•' ' V' " ■ 

Higher; standards of living .created a demand f or longer periods of education ->-^ 
the secondary school level and intensified the 'pressure for entry jto '.tertiary'' "rt '{ 
institutions. A ' sea^change had taken'' place in the aspirations of ordinary rmen^ana^ ~ igi .Wj? 
.women in Australia and ft: ^ dlffic^ 

time in history education ^was. viewed as the means' to a better -future '.for^al^ 
majority saw more .schooling as the main path ''to.-'enhancee;?:!!^ 

: themselves, then for their children* It was a. time of optimism and: of -growtir*; : ':*_^' 

It was the Commonwealth* Go v e r nment rather than the States which responded to r • ' ' ^ •• - 
these * economic snd public pressures for more higher education. The rosmomw iiTfh, *^ y 
in accepting Hurray f s recommendations,., provided "the greater ; part of ithe 
funding. Doubting that universities alone could or. should orchestrate the ^entire : - -v - ' . . 
expansion .the Commonwealth set up the Martin Committee 

future i>aitern -of tertiary education in Australia^ atotin r repbrt^^in^^^; and^^n, ; 
: recommending two systems >- universities and what' were to beco^ 
advanced education (CAEs) set the stage for continued -exjiansion^ 
Of greater significance ho weve r was -the shift of authority for higher education from 
the States to the Cnism^me with; ad hoc measures were replaced ~by a f edeB^co^^%^ r 
ordinating agency and -formula funding. Twenty years later these powers would enable • 
a' different Commo nw ealth G overnm ent to -control and contract' the^systemv y .7- ^ 

'Rising retention rates, in the secondary schools in the 1950s warm: Jnot^awpi^ 
function of population- growth* the Hurray Committee distinguished the ■^bulge";^: - 
(increase in the population) from the "trend'* (increase in the adolescent population a ^ - 
qualifed to enter university): • and of the two the trend waar to emerge-as the --'wgit^^-:^;'^ 
important (Philp, 1970). .; . : ■ ■ ; -• ; - - ' '• : — >, > •■ ■ ' c-, 

Ah- ACER ; study ; (Radford^ 1966) showed . that in .- the^space . of! : a>. f ew r yearm A|tne 
proportion of 16-year-olds remaining at school almost- doubled - from 22 per>cent 'Sxt N ^ 
1956 to 40 per cent in 1964. j ^t*?ff^^^ 

The development of* secondary education In -the 1950s was managed 
State rather than Commonwealth g ove r nment - efforts of the latter "continued to be & - , 
directed almost exclusively to the development of higher education, for It^tancV,: in ^ 
the year following : the publication^^ ^ 
■ set /up-:-by;-the; , a5w v ' Go vern m en t ro survey s econ d ed ' 
McCaren CX974)^ :P 

mm. represents -the first major attempt 
re o r gan ise secondary education , to meet 





IS > v \ r J^gi^ 

■ .'if ter~tbe Second World to/ arid parti c ularly daring the v'. - 
1950s; in-all AnstrallaA 'states (p. 235) •% ■; . - :"'v -rX/-'^;^^^ 

. Examinations for entry to secondary school education were aboli shed , and new 
exavdnatlonsv generally called- the School Certificate, were introduced at the end;^ : A . 

* of the 4th secondary year tfear 10) as a terminating awartL for those completing theix 
general secondary education. Th*~ol|l.l*avx^ replaced by the Higher 
School Certificate to- be awarded to .students couple ting, six years of .secondary 
educations Passes r in approved courses - qualified a student to matriculate for higher 
education* / •» • v . ■• 1 :~ .. V- 

~*>v : : • .. . . - .Y';.- • . ./: ~ " ^ • -•>": : ; :r .: - + 
rreHfar art* and sclent 
would become teachers, or by p r ac tl sing T te a chers doing, their studies nart-tjbag.; In ^ 
-fc h e poet-waiS-decade^he-H^^ o f t hes e 7 argp f arnl c les^c^the^eacM n g, p rofessio n 

. continued -and xhe dramatic expansion of : higher- education was ■.dueV;-a^'vtto'a^;«the5^. 
single factor;, to the need for xnousands of additional teachers to deal with the r - 
— bilge- and the "trend?/. The Ifurray Cossdttee (1957) recognised the need for more : 

* and better educated teachers r Vi>.;.5; .;■:■/....;!../: \-'V ■■ ' .T. f.^ V- V'/V'-V' 

: "One major and. critical field of graduate -employneut ; ,. : ' 

'Is that of teaching. Unless the schools can be. staffed 

with soundly trained .graduates , it . i& obvious that the - » " : " 

whole educational • edifice ' is threatened <p. 16) ". . 

The States had responded to the shortage of teachers in the pris ^^ ^secfMdaiy; . 
schools by introducing the bonding system for teacher trainees. The Murray Committee 
saw 'the bonding system - which provided free education plus a. generous allowance 
during the years of the course in- return for a Ugal 

* number of years - as being^at : best apecessary eyil M <p. «A>, and in sose respects : 
at odds with the country's needs as *a whole: V *■ , ^ ' . 

. : . because of the pressure of demand if of teachers J , ■» 

there is little encouragement - or, in ease cases, ■. ■ • .' 

opportunity - given to students to proceeoV 0 9X1 

honours degree ... This is a dilemma because the \ 
Education Departments are taking a high proportion of ' . 

- ; science graduates which the communltyrneeds (p. J.7)". ' . 

On 1937, oyer 30 per cent of the universities f science and mathematics- student^ were 
bonded to State education, departments.)' ; 

- Arts faculties expanded most? The .Murray Sfeport:drew attention to the fact that, 
although absolute numbers had increased; cbere.had been no rise in. the percentage 
of university enrolments in the faculties ot science y enginee r ing and the; other 
technologies compared with the pre-war years. This, together with the loss, of . talent . 
to the universities caused by early leaving at the secondary schBbl level, was 
considered by Murray, to be partly a consequence of public apathy and ignorance: 

"Certainly I large sections of public opinionl are not as 

much alive to the needs of the future in this' country as ^ ? 
" ; they are in. the United Kingdom and the united States (p. 26)**. 

The immedia te extension of the (iimmoiwealth Scholarship Scheme (and modification 
of the means-rtest applied ' io it) was recoissended partly as a counter, against the/ ■ L • 
bonding of students as well as* a means of encouraging more M sble students and those 
from the country" to attend university . and so swell the supply/of higher trained ^ 
'manpower. • - • • . . * * . 

■ • • • • - - ■ 

The vast increase in university enrolaents, together with the growing Importance • 
of science and technology Cthe Committee was specifically 'asked to enquire into . 
techno^bgical education. at the university ^ level) were k the two new o^elopments given, 
of necessity, "most attention In the. Murray Report. ; 



FinanciaJ ' stringency was considered to be the underlying cause of all thej 
(and Interrelated) problems f acing^the. universities at this time \iie. pressur^.of 
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r; y & ' acr i:awa,Vi1 ■ H on^anfefaci liriea ; : 

the weakness of the to ^ : "v'' 

pertlcnlarly^at *he-firstHrear\level* KalsiM of "entry ;4rt«d«rd»^%Dre 

^believed the Matter 1 ehould be tackled by attentlon:-*o the reaching iproceaa andV;^ . . 
: re cru^ts emt- of staff ehouldrbe liatsed^Hwrtifc^ 

the ^ 

by 'the rWaaiihwi alth. Office; of "Education enrolments -iSaire/exp^^ 

120 per cent by 1967* The -estanTf anient' xfr-nev tmfrrei^rte*^ In^ 

Hev Sooth" males Wdllongoug tfciiversity College was -established in 1961^-in^ictOTia ^ ^ :r 

Mpniah TJniversity; was establiahed ^In 1958; and In Queensland Townsville ^fnsle|^;> \ 

College waa esrabliahed in 'l^ 

recosmmnded for the university colleges in Canberra; -and TSewcaetlev and a *acmity^p^-^' : ^ 
;Meo*cine^waS;^ 

Technology had been ^favourably referred to In the Hurray Report -aa Tepreaentlnr ;; rthe ■ jCV;' 
only Auatralien denartaire ao far xro^ S^>^ 
As Short (1967) noted, It la lronlcrthat aa e result^of the Coaattttee'a ; 
r a rn aaMii J i tJi i m , thla univer^ty was . renaaa^y ^brought^i^^ 
pattern, and ao lost its distinctive character.. y * V- 

• . To bring about expansion ^ 

the [f immci al ] . reaponalblllty must increase^ (Murray , 1957; ; 98)v- In the event the ' 

Government was not slow to awe* *Vnerging a* a kind of paternal IsHcy ;4ewel6|a^ 

and protective agency and a -manager of crisie" (Fitzgerald, ^ 1975: : 185 r:^ta^erm^r-,;^jf : ^^ 

- la here referring to the character of v the Cotmonwi alth'a totervent^on In eo^ 
£n general). With greater f in a ncial sup por t ^ cane greater control; 

**If ; the jrcww a rmwa a l th Go vernmen t la p r epar ed eobs t a nrf ally > \ " : 

• .• to increase lta-cWtrlbutlon, it -haa - the rigni to be ■ /• : '- K"* . :• V^r^ r " 

assured that Its gxantV axe put to^ e useVCinr'.v; 1 • ' ' ' '*v 

terms o£ a national concerted policy) .... the -'day- la •• \ ^ ^ V -;:' : :'^;V: vr. 

.-past when planning of university development can be left ■-' \-. r ^- : - k^^f. -'SlO^ 

[■^ : V" 

tha boundaries of: one State\(pp. 98-99)*V • I ; - . . a - 1 

To facilitate , co-ordination tc ensure that existing resources were - used V >' . \ : : 
adequately and needless duplication did not occur, a p eraanenr Australian Universities 

- Comrf nalon (ADC) lias established In -1959 In accordance with M urray 's T a r n aa wjnujf ;lnn i^Ts:^ / 
The tension this was to :create between various power , groups la apparent In the 
following extract f rom t^ P- v V^^'^^^i 

"The responsibility of the fraaatnafon to encourage »>. ^ ^ ■' ' ^ a 

national approach, to university probless la beset, with * - • ^ ^ 

■ . obvious dlfflcult^Lasw > - '/.•"^ f/;^?^^"^? 

' fraaework of. university govezinienxs , &te^e*' governments . ; vy.-- ( -.^. ^-y^ v^-^v 
.;-snd the Co aa aMgw a T th t kwer i iaen t , and ita constant ] v ■ '^r;-. ;v 

■concern;. la to preserve the autonomy of the ^nnlversity?.^ : .*^ ; i >>:• • ^ : r .:.VJv vSJ^^-^l^ 
and to avoid any in*rf ngenent of State rl^its; >' : It :1s ' "-/■■.■ ■,»-'■ ic^-i^^^S^ 
. ; " t - t o be espect e d % t h ar a tt a s y t a^ \ . } ■ S 

: , co-ordlnation>'ofvunlveral^ 
frustxeted by the rea^ 

The. nature and Units of academic fr eedom -were to - receiver "more and more ^ attentlon^fln; '-^y^ 
the years tc^ co m a > v ^ - . ■ ^ • . ' - • M 7 ~ _ 

" . The Hurray Beport , besides giving new. Impetus ta Internal enquiry vlthln • the 
universities , marked "the b^glnnln^ of conc^ 

1964 i 341) ; : co nf e re nces snd sympo aja"? began^to: pr ol l ferate^ t important .enmplw:?^/", 



engaged lnl edncart one 1 ; research in, Australian universitiesr L^.S^i'^i^;^^^ 
rec om m endation s In c l u ded Increases In unbonded: fin a nci al .; r-'v'V* 1 "^'"-^7^ 
aa a i at ance to^s r^e n t s; f i n anci al su p p o rt for a research < — " ^ - » f * : : ^ 
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^ fTt g ;n* itiMMwif fr»gfctcamr the Extension, of - > ^ ^ — - 

health and counselling eervicca; do«er liaison, with the - ^ ^ - :. " * r ■ 
schools; snfl the -tnfrU*-*"" v—mmtA^ ^ . " - ^? - r< . 

k thie, type, Jointly sponsored by the A^^, KCS^w^ ...j? . 

S^td^ / :» 7S 

7 estimate*^* fut^ - c T / ; 

; V ifcesdttee bed proved hl^y con»ex^^ve)* z ; * " > y - - r ~' 

recrui S^tT^^ 
■^verirttiea^ 

1960 and 1961 conferences respectively ;are reported r in The 1961 Stqdy^ CPeperreent ; • ^ ^ 

Education Viiaii^aidftieSri^^ 137n*nd ^ l«ac^^ 

Universities {Faaamore efr al. yM9bS)~ :-, , w ' ^ 

~ '• ; - ; v - . * ~ vl- % «*v? wV/i^^Jf^^^ ■ " Vjg 

-7^At^tbe:*ame-^ 

j university statistics for purposes ofecmparieon? For ;±nstence '^■j^iM^:.O9«0l^>'.-:' r ! " " ' rr - "7 
shwd^hmr an etrtiiit^^ 

Chi CoeMnweelth n'fflrf rff TilnrnTfrm — t — **~ff* 

of the ADC» the univereitie«-j^ tt^ 

which suggested modified 7 r.: - 

publication* Unlverslty-Stetletlcs^ > "-~r J ^ - v ^ ^ - ? 

' ' " The decad^ssw h^cr edqcfit*™i 4 expend jut /order: ^-jeMt^pexcelved^ 
end the rising enbitdons of ^ 

not want "iwre of -th* seee^end f olldetng ■ i»coae«ndexlon* 
the Future of Textfery Educat^ 
^ greeter .part of the expansion wild not be In universities fret In a ^w1el> sye^em 
which, like universities, Wld hs^ hlgih acadesdfc 
emphasis on teaching and applied studies^ ;^::n«r^Uiatdtn^ 

colleges of advanced education* ... \ ^ >j \. • ' ' v v: .-'"" ..^-.^ 

r .jso far as students were concerned :>bhere :waa a; w^ ^of ^courses, :.witbin0-:^: : 

? : universities : and between" the; inUvm 

. (^s^tlirlon ^or aosdsslon to 'aeny -courses ■ was ^ense:';an4--th^,dlr^ 

.attention to 'the-rcfineaent of selection^ procedures. ^rv*hos*:-student*wta^ :. V ;r, 
admission there were welfare services in health, housing and^co unseni ng; ^ _ ' 

Ve shall-; see how education research; contributed to, or et leaat le^tlsmted^.r 
. these" developncnts. t . ' " ' l • * .1. 7 '. ; '7 ^7* "7 7--> ' 



The Research Studies , * ,^ ' "^.V^'^-^' 4 * 

As we have seen, In the 1950s end early 1960s resesxeh; questions had been fraacd 
in response to theJobjectives of using resource* efficiently in pursuit of national 
interests. A survey of reseat 

from Australian, universities 1 iPuncb; 1966) mustrates the concern -of- the 'tine: ^ :^. y , 

-" ■ • •• . I , - ' - ^ * ; . - ■■ 

: ■ : >Slnce the' relationship ;betweeri^ ^0^^^ 
and -the* number of :gc£fa& ''.''^- : 7'-777 s??t^S**f^l^ 

i'- : .7- concept* of ref^lciency^e^ 

; : 7 7 a major concern has been with the size of t^ % 7:' 7V .7:7' 5fc'.7 

^ 7 ^ outTput ; of the different -seebnoery ; and hi^Mtr: ; : v :.^ Tp: : j^^y^'^rJ 

_ . • educational Institutions -(p^vl)-^^ - 7^^ :^ 7.. 7^>^, i ^.^r^ , 

. sihe findings of reseaxch'stttdles-^^ 
generation of researchers^ Failure end ;dr^^ 
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; socdal^iiferent^ 
society* By 1962 Hammond; nad ample evidence *b^^ 
not lost by accident bat Iffim ^roce s %^df :*ocia^ 
to selection by ebmt^ a9«c^©6) » 1^ 
'point on -was a concern for the *rlgbt" of the in&v^ 

began?^ document not^fsllures,^but failure to Jbe^educated.^ J v s f*~+' ~ 

" Tiro Australia-wide survey of "aecondary^»cno^ 
upward trend In the p roporti ons of ch33Soxmi^^ 

beyond the age of fifteen (Borrle, 1962? *adf c*^ -1962) . - nevertheless* studies v by v "" 
Brown (1954 , 1955), Berdle (1956; * the^Ccssson^ 

Bedford (19£2) all drew attention to the failure of academically Jtalfe^^cnOjd^w^ 
to complete their secc^ary education. Despite the rise In retention- ratw," 
mid-1960s less than one-cuartet of Australian children vw^ 
~ttflal->iiaTrot^aecon^^ 



• • ' ' At' first surveys documented a Droad spectrum of student characteristics- t^S?-?- 
Evidence provided by the above studies, together with results from the Queeneland 

- study by Schonell , ' Roe and Meddlet on (1962) ebxTwed complex 

be strongly associated with sex, . socio-economic background , place : of ; residence and • ■/ -; ; 
type -of school ' attended. ^Boys'». children froa ^falt^r soclo^-ecbnoelc families , those 
In urban areas , and those attending non^Catholic independent schools^ were 
most likely to matriculate . ^ analyses of the university population reported by^ > 
Punch (1966) clearly reflects the • Influence of these f actnrs not only in determining 
"j which children matriculate but alsn whicn -ma^ 

students bad to cose from research studies since* ..unlike data- ;«on ;4se^'.a^^<a^y • 
examination results , socfaT accounts were not kept by administrators. "Except for 
Melbourne University, where researchers began making annual 7 audits .' of , enterlngv '■■ ^ 
students ' characteristics in 1962 , a ^practice followed by Monash University eliht; : ' r i 
years later » -such data '.'are still .nor routinely collected by Australian 
or colleges;. During; the late 1950s and 1960s many studies asked about students * ? ; 
. .backgrounds and it became possible to see the social .j^df^ 

* Schonell, Boe and Heddleton "(1962) found that f ull-time students mt Queensland >. 

- in 1955 were a highly select group: 42 per cent had fathers of high occupational 
status, a category containing only yS per cent of working males, while students with 
fathers In the lower status occupa^onal groups , comprising 35 per cent of working 

■ males, accounted for 4 per cent of first-year students. "■' SIsrfTsx , :Hinriings' : !w^ 
reported for Melbourne; (D.S. Anderson, 1961: niismnndV 1962 Theobald ', ~;J9tt$^^f^x^ 
Adelaide (Rowe , 1960) , Tesmani a (Hughes , 1960*) > the Xhiiversity of VtM j^attf; : ' } 

'. (Katz, Katx ann^Olphert,; 196^^ 

: The circumstances of part-time si»dents was to receive more sttentlon after^ the 
Commonwealth Government's Committee bnV the Future of Australian Tertiary E du ca t i oafe^> 
(Martin, 1964) drew attention to the, very poor graduation rates of this groups <e* g^ : • 
Meddleton, 1965; Botterfleld and Kane, 1969). Up until the mid-1960s only a few " 
research workers bad collected* Information on the. background of part-time students . I 
Results published by^ Bonne (1951, 1955) andD.S. Anderson (1963a) at Melbourne, and~ 
. Sanders (1961) jn Western' Australia indicated that loser soclo-econosdc s 
"received better representation among ^he part-time student population^ - • --^c.^:^:-'^-' 

■ ; - . - vr.: »^ ^ : ^ '* 

• \ ; -: : witu^espec*^^ 

(1959) and Hammond U962) showed that atuc^t^ 

. represented fat the expense of. those from the - country ; ^for Instance^ismoniT 'estimst^ 
that a student living tn a metxopolltan area was six times more likely -toxattend - " 
unlveralty than a rural etudent. / ; r ; r \- ^ tr'T^v 

■ The educational background of students OKasured-lntterms of type^of ' school g;^ f - 
attended and the educational levellof tnm family) as a. factor asibc^sted with ^ ' 
academic' performance received more ■ attend e^ouosdc>nackgroqnd^ 
.of studies % 
Anstrslla;: Schonell 
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22 • 1* - ^Bwfcerja^^ 

Haaoxmd (1957) aad Jhsob^ 
r Wwriitr of Bew South Wales ^ 



"iUthough the reprfsentatipo : f roa GoveraMt ^ 
disproved, independent schools" continue to provide „ 
dilsporeyogtibiiate^^ university y. ^ \ 

•'■tomaat*;;^ 

ground/ although prior family Jtt ten da n c e afc ;the 4 
university ^ 
Vgenerjaj iJ^rove* « 

the university, the expansion; of enr ols yn tk; has -been so , 
T great that up ^ to 70 per ice&^of «^ 
are first-generation student* Jte~o8X*% - > 

-^he-^verall lapr«»«lon gained frce^these snidirs on thc^as^ 



perfo rmanc e snd ; educational^ and; soci^^ university 
student from a h^ s^ 

than one from a working das* background/ p^ 

attended an Independent school and the latter a Catholic or T gpverns«t , school.- _ " 
'However^ c«s?sriSOT 

Investigations Indicate that the association /of social class and type^-schoo^and^.^ 

r f or sa ncc hdd iMfcgngd- it J* possible that., as: a ^resrat of the^ upsurge: ofc^ .; ' ^ 
competitive entry which, began In thtf ear^ 

the variations of non-intellectual ^ characteristics among, student* aiid, 

the possibility of • correlations with j>erf oraance. Problesa arising f rom^coapetition, 

for university places will be discussed presently. , ;■ -\ - * 

Even if xesult* nad proofed V 

perforaance they would hardly have been acceptable as;a basis- for selection- ..Mpre^v ; v; 

proaise^was seen In gaining: an understand^ dynaalcs. of the; association^in «v 

> order to v discover and so correct the handicapping factors, which appeared t» prediapcme 
' ^ny Cf irst-generatlon entrants to acedemic difficulty. One a|>proach jias to help, ; 
1 students* aaster. the techniq^'^ecesskry for successful;, university study; as. Anderson 

and Priestley (i960) emphasised: ■ '■; , 

"It 1* ia^rtaut- for: us to" investigate this problem, and y _ 

if necessary, to provide specific -help, in the university- f*.<\ . 

for students who are at ;pi^sent prevented! f rga reaching^ ■ ■ 

\ their potential limits • because of shortcomings in" their -•• * ; - : .> . - ; . 
Vapproacn to university studies (p. v 16j w *r '...<■ '. v / r ' '■" \>-'-- ^ r-:^^^"'* - 

jtecomnendations f brv courses - in study methods, as well as for increased ;. < f-gfr 
counselling, health and financial services were typical outcomes of the^many survey , 
and lie few Interactive studies, of student fp^oraaxfce, carried out la- the late . 
and early 1960s. _ ' ; :r*v. •: '•'•/- -; ; ■ : : ' v'-j ' v ■■' ""'•■^■W ■ ur /^??-i ' 

Although attempts -to reduce failure ^ 
■ continued to be made, .the dimerous studies of the uature anU influence, of jpyible 
failure -Inducing factors within the. university^eavironaent ref lect the growing r ;,; > : 
belief among' research workers that the fatilt^weire : likely the i *aw 

material- itself, but im the ^rbcessing^ «p tlw , ;:; ; ^ 

situation this way: . . :' ;v ' ; J : '- '/\ ■■ ;[ [ 

- "ia the -search for solutions; to - tue w a st a gMproblem ^ ' >'V-;y >; 

. .. there appeared to be . three aain approacheigipmf rging. v . ^\r ; >- 

. There those rwbA.continued. td ; investigate tests. and ... ~i . : • vA-:>!^.-V 

1 . aethods of selection,- others turned tltely v a ttfnt1 oa to a : "'r- ; ^ 

better guidance of students at . both secondary and >. . * ^ ^ 
f/. 1 tertiary-levels,; while another. .group- presseil^br, :^^ r y. "- : 'vr. V^ : -> v ;/: r -"% r - J * : r 

■ ' improvements in 'teaching; and.: lear ni ng within;; the ; V • • - -f £ - . 

V:;:."j -universities . (P- * ^^ 7 : ■* ^ ' S^\J : >: : : - " ^'■'"r'"- : ^V^"^ ^ 

Hany studies which stsrted wlth. the- i i«toition of Identifying reliable predictor*. ~L 
ended up recoamending guidance or bett^dE^ 



1 Tin I tT i t n afci ■ t~ i *i tnr ' nf flia - *nri* FjJ n > lw ■ ■■ »T ■ ■ ■ * 1 1 f r 1 ■ ■ ■' J f .m f l~tVM Tfl* an n'nn '■ am J - ' - sT'.s'' -'"-^r 



: matriculation average asnrt stj tlam o£ entry, bwd upon six lntataui^to foMsdlcal / ' ^ 
Ibiversit^ 

r> there was V^acfc of ^ thtf^is?osslblllty'of , «\ 

; ^ finding a jood y pr*d^ - V |r , 

gseater coiisenfrus about; courae ^ ^ " : - 4 

■ ■' yithin- the 7 Faculty^*^ 1965)^. . .. ■£ ; > .1 \ ; ..^'^ r > ; 

V Uddt tbt Mas point had been made several yesrs earlier, and f oj£3^1«x Tjsasons^ ;. 5 ; ; 
In an article (Anderson- and Priestley, 1960X ai assa i v f ■ f 1 ifrwhar: v^'knowo^about the./ 
" causes of student failure; \ - r *\ '""'V - : ^ 

1 • • *• • ■ < - j " ^ — - : - " • " • " • • •■' ~" . ~«»~ "V.^ i'"-^--' 

"Until this? uncertainty about, the warring of examination " ^ - v "~" • • 
' . aattta aUminsted, edncarional .research- worfars.'f^ ;^ V ::V r 
■j" * ; - . ■ * a difficult -task in; attempting to , evaluate possible canaea .' ;'■ ■ ■ .- : I ". . * 

• * of failure The fact that "most of the poeitive - " V^ff^r^Vft'f' 

correlations that have; been found between erawf nation 
reeulte and other variables in the student, his 
environm ent or "teaching ;are low could mesn/elther^that 

* the relationship* la \^im^^6r^^^i^mxamism'a- 
unreiiabla.. Similarly^ a^'educetlon^lch 
introduced by a unive^ 

\./\ -nullified because of . lack of reliaMlffy^fr r 31)^ 

the first part of Parfcyn** , very thorough investigation of student per fo r ma nce inv 
■ . Hew Zealand had ; contributed to tbe 'growing .dlsilluslonsent with the prospect of . " : . 
reducing failure by isproving selection and' prediction. The xecoaw*ndatlonS contained 
second' voluse of Parkyn's report (published irr 1^2^ reflect . a belief alao ? 7 f : 
aaong resaarch workers in Australia by" taiia^<i»e , namely /that the most • 
iamem . or failure are to'be . rf ound within the university Utself • . v! """ 

investigated the effects on per f or ma nce of such' cixcuaatancea as .typ* of : , . ., 
enrolment, ..course, load, Job commitments, living conditions and socio-economic 
background* the only* consistent association was with: part- and full-time study; the -< u 
part-time students were likely to ^do less well, but even this aasociatlom was weaker 
than .that with prior e xamin a Hm i p erf ormance^ . ■ *-.. "v ^ j^: >; Q 

Jpner implications of 'these results v Parkyn\took i&io account ,a study 
by Smi& (1966>- at* the v university of Canterbury which used an individual caae history 
approacn^ similar to that^asea by Scnonell*, Jtoe ; ana neddleton (1962J , rather than ^' - 
1 th* more common survey method. " . - ^ '■- ■ . - ■ •■- rSj-.'":. 

■;-;^ : V. . " ' V >''--7, : : " ' ■ .:• J ° : ^^^%-l%;;>^ 

Small^s intensive study^ ot- 97 % stuoents attempted to predict first-year results* £££ 
. Be 'used a structured inteirviM psychistric " : \/ 

symptoms , s personality questionnaire, an intelligence, teat, a reading test and 
School Certificate, marks/ the attes^t fslled. Small (1966^ decided that r ^ ■ 

* *^he performance of students Is so idlosyncrstic that a • • " ^ , ^ 

'■ ■* ;■ reduction in the failure rate >would not aasily be achieved '-'■'■-y /V^^"^^ v • 

_by general measures^ -A^es^ ted ■ ^ T ; : CS C : v 
• . . therefore be baaed upon the. principle of meeting^ • " I 

: /Individual needs (p. TO*; ': • ; ' - » 'J-,, ^'.f - ' .. ' 4 7-^.^.. 




He re c oasiendad improved guidance , sno!/coqttseJ ling- at; -the school snd university. 

The^'inability to predict academic performance with much ^precisloo^eitlier tram 
prior examination- results , psychometric; teats or 1 case i ■ his tbries led T^dc^ OS€7) 
; to conclude that inadequacies in the university *s examinstion procedures, rather Uisnv , .; ^ 
inadequate ability or personality deficiencies: were si major, cause of student 4 1 ^ ^ '■ 

:•" -Jhe varlablilty ot th^^^a^ye performance in' a % 3 " ''' '<^:^*^:^;^*y 

selected group, which ^ v'""-.^'-"';" "'--7 ' a: :7\7^:77p---; 



£thea*eJ5e*^^ " 
■easuree r euggeeted # such: ; aa Increased. 




SSE " The o^uestion of-Wiabii^ 
:ia»2tti^::ia^ 
v v ^ The su^lica^^ 

^ ^ 1S56 led io^BOM^«tCffq^t^ to <»riatnic^*»^ 

: with BloomU-^^ 
;/ ; ^ C1961. r lS62>- 

- ^Although art 

/ group* aoet "at nek*. « , ~ „ v«\ *~ ^/V;^ *• **. v^r" . / ' " 

sMp between science a tudenta -V av^^ 
? their ecoree* 0bfom&^^ 

^^ 'i - 

earlier etno^}^ 
? " charac^ 

'';.-vi> : .reaaXta.".p£- ■ " *• * — ■ 





J--' Pentony, 

arguibg^thatt^ . . , : 

appl£e*tion;I*"inc^ 

thia character^tie t *.Pentoriy fo 

successful student* in tie way tfrey feltabc^:^ 

u^veraity* According : ^ "Pentony '^19^) ;they^ iSEfidE^d^ 
5 what ther were working at and identifTcation.vlth.the iTiaHl^Honcand^lta ^ataf £y 
■ while such Attitudes* are - the result !^ 

These observation* &e aiaklar-ta iindfiw^P^ 

looked at taf interaction Wtween vari^ 

student and the university e nvi yc ga ent^V^ 

single factor aa a. cause of acadeslc/ailure 

into coaMnations p^factcra/ ^ 

Olphert (1965) fonnd-tha^aa^^t^^ 

lack' ^ confidence' and to 

to attain' their ^oaia^without :und^^ 
\-::o£ Adelaide, foun&^naittiw 
A acadeedc reeulta *reo^^ 

vork^nd-.to-be highly : pe*a^t«^ 

adjusted socially* - f ^>'-„/* 

erformance of study and living ccwiitiona^^ 



problea«^ sotivation 
during the period under oconaideratioiu :v;iaie : vreaulta:of.:4^ 
the viev thatr failuxe ia largel 

isna^,cbar^teriatica 9 \and; led to ; sore; cOucer^;e^ 

■ environaent conducive ^o effective learning. , si /Z*, ^- * ^ ^ _ C - -J " £ : 

geaaarch Influenc ed jiolicy- and prarrtre sainlv^ showing ahat aould v not jmciac^ v 
Sevievs of the literature ly-Sanderi:;^ 
unanimous agreeaent on 'one:- point^^'^Hhan^'bneV e^ 
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<*tbese^^ 



other ~*n**fj«lt^^n*«^ 
^ the eubadaelon concluded tl^ ^▼le^ <^ V- 
, oaeorsa^the naa£*f ^ 

V *ft«toiona:a^ raaaarcti- rmmlt* ^^i^^S^Mqr^ 

recoaeundatlons and* in' tto, case, the action yhich^f ollowed: \ " - 4 ?f> -j ^^J^j^ 

o *he MaxtiaX^ 
>• * who hid- -t^*;4ealre-i«^ 

s .;-jl standards aa' : a;a«ana»pi.' iaprovlng 'm&vmidty^^^ 

urged to pay sore, attenr^ a*rtOioes^toi*«^ 
r Te a ming situations and to -enmk. mtM* 

new saafters <of staff (Martin, 1964). ^ or^bree^^^ 

estabUahad unit* for the i^prow«*«t-: ^frfcfag, thr nnH^ TriVi>wiMTii rnii 
encouraged^ others to follow. 



In the ■Mnrta? the first national study of student perf ornance was ■ heinjr^ttriea? ' 



oat, which would further strengthen ^ 
;.a> l on gj mdf nal ynnw of 'the v > 



- . ~ZT7T~T". — r ~""~*.V . ■ t~—~r\~~' — ~" ~— —"^ 7" — thwt i * ^ff *'*V''- '!"'•*-' 

^aoarrallan' imlverait^ 
of thia type ever collected^ 
alaarf to^dea^^ rat^^ 
:**txlcu2»tion-.'* 

adninun tine graduation end tol^ graduation were m ! >: 



reject aore than ha^ ^ 

:cent;gradiiation^ 
cent of the ^reiected stood^ 



*£*£" : ^'-3re}ecr^ 

r -**^^vin^fin^^ 

d^erent;coorae» ;dti§1**^^ 
• v Taafssajsjjtfa^pa^^ 

. tJhen -the'' benc h ■ ark m* nfr»— - : •ln^^a^-graonat e 
- an even »**1cerviH*<ttc^ 

- din 1956. ^ ... : 

Jalarfng tMa^to t^etrfcntation^^ IrfgheB*^ 
coapleted by 9 per ^ 

>'^ent>:-oC-thi'' XowaitC; 
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^28 ^ ; . *Ss^ 

Studies ^:MelbouiWpw 

generally upward but .uneven tread & 
'■: years <1957r59) elimination of the bottom 20 per cent of ^trant* would, :all otter - 
^conditions remaining the: seme, have, raised the pass rate from 64 per cent to 70 per ' &■ 

cent. The pass rate In the "excludejd M fraction was 4ft; S** **** - P*?** J * ad ^ 1 ?^^ 

Evan If selection could not solve the embarraeeing problem of failure, the '\ 
problem of a surplus of qualified ^applicants remained and university s^mlsslon i? ., 
' lves^adminiat*ring-a-so<^ 



being provided with an acceptable means for Silling ^tas jshich^ 
were established for most courses. It became a technical ^exercise . to devise, t^e ^ « 
'best formula: from approved components. : At^ il 
to know If schools could asmesJ students 9 university poten t ial better - than: 
. examinations and so the predictive value :of matriculation scores was compared, with.. 
Jthat of .h^ ^r^^ rm^' flffiif^— of applicants. Lit rle difference was found. between '• 
- tie value of these measures and no appreciable^ improvement resulted from combining 
them. The. probability of success at the r cut^f 1 ;level was generally around 50, per >' 
cent ; [ predict ion had a high degree of certainty; only at the. upper performance level:- v 
(D.S. Anderson, 1963b). ^■■'■ r \ : '\'-'"- . : A. .-- '' : ' <; -"v >M : ■ 

..juring the late 1960s send 1970s . Victorian: admlsslonSr used a formula which . - . v 
aggregated matriculation examinations marks** If a candidate's bestmarka were- from 
a second' or later attempt the total was adjusted downwards to: take Into, account an; 
f " "over-prediction** factor.* Ihimerourv vjersio^ ' . j 

;j(1967X In one*5>f the most c^lex set^^ of -.likely^ .71 

..academic attainment. However, tfce significance ot the formula lay not In better ^ 
preu^cr^ attempt at equalising, the competition entry. Since the - 'i: 

adjustment affected, in the main* stsid^ 

expense . of more . than, one year in* the slxtli form," fright students from *poor famUles • . j 

* were on a more equal footing. - .- \ ,.\ ;-' ; , "' : ; ; « - . * ~- |. 

: c /Because .the Intense competition for -high marks ..was ; :.ssS|;:uo'' detract,, from >th£^-x / 
; proper educational purpose* of secondary schooling,'- the; useggf . ma^xiculdtion*' scores - - J; f 

as the basis for selection and the awarding ;of . Commemwealt^SchoiarsMps came In f or v j 

more and more criticism in :the 1960s- ~ Kany^saw use of 

* test of the type widely used for university admission ; ;in : Canada and the TJSA as a '.means' 
of reducing the undesirable pressure' on the ■) 
by the matriculation examination. 3y tie mid-1960s , ;the f bcueyof - the* jdebate had - : 
shifted from the predictive validity of the; examination Jb^ a concern^ or its effects 
on' the nature and quality^ of secondary school education. . ; ^ ^\-*'*i^{x ; ■■ ' - 

The Australian Council for Educational Research (ACER) wajr.^re-emlnenr: for ■ -■;/■'/" 
research and development of objective testa and^ among the States* Western' Austr al 1a 
in particular had experimented witn standardised' psychologjcsl and achievement tests 
(Sanders, 1963). By\rhe mid-1950s an^objecrive ^ 

was an essential part of the Western Australian Leaving English, exairlTiar 1 o n . Studies 
of its validity', reliability 1 and predictive value; were -reported b^ignnn^l9S9> : snd • 
Dunstan (1959, 1960). • v- * • . ~ \ .1: 

At this point the contribution- to knowledge made by the very .large .number of/ « ; 
prediction studies can be summed up as follows: ~ ■ J' - . : > ••-'.■•V 



1) . assessment of examination performance at the end of secondary^ 
7 . '■ school -provides the best prediction of university 

performance;. . v " ; 

2) ' combinations of examination marks with data from other 
' predictors rarely Improve tte correlarion. b^ 

which would be useful in practice^ ' • * ■• .V'*-V-'*- - ' '■ ^-i-^- " % '-\ VV 

even the best predictors are not ve^ efficient^ 
* , cases the correlation, is Jess than JD> 6 which meana^that only 
. . about one-;thlrd of the variation found in university 
performance can be accounted for by the predictor. 
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;;.;-PerhspsJ-dne- :to;. 

COM 

, of; living 1 ind «tody ccm^tf cms/ 
: .residential eccosspiJition end tutorial: 

^ta4er»w*^9DWr^^ 



Although^snlve^ 

paid considerable atteiit^ ^ 
(0958) investigation ^ 
In AnstrallaylasicW^ 



Priestley** ^report «a»v: 
'^Student Counselling Office . ^^v,-—,-,^ -^^w — *~ — ~ ---vvv 

assistsncs/each^ 



^partly by 

' by sore serious psychological cftfficul ties, end 
partly by acaneslc "and 1 social deficiencies in the " 
university 



versity ^v^rousmi t .<p; : 33)**.-v -3- >- ; V^""* 3:]^- . - j£ 

'Slsdlar findings vere report*** few years later at the university ^ik» J S€^ : w£&-^^_ 
(Gra? and Short, 1961)* - "* . ■ "V- -v v -v- XX ■■ ^> ; "U:^''" 



■ Asi**Tfrqtf^ appealea^to |{£ . 
econosdc ar&us sjnts to Su ppo r t * :th*vcaa^ 
' out- that a little scney spent on this area ^csn be regarj^;^ 

-against wastage of .resources" Cpv 37). ^ - y ~ * « J" ■ " * " : • ^ ~y 2 J:;7*\ r ~ ""^ 7 ^ 

the lack, of student health and: counselling services had [been 'cited' In ^m^bavKfj^'^ 
Report ' (^57: v 40^1) - *s - ^ 

this: - together with • ; an awar^eneW that.; sucfi^serj^ ! , 

responsibility by aany overseas universit5e*^£led Koxray to push for consider^ 
developments in this field in Australian universities- "After reviewing^^*^ Si '" 4- 

Australian anil overseas research on student failure *nd wastage , Sanders <I95$)^ T^"f§ : 
^studenC servlces^ t !sre essen^ 

weakness;/ ~ 

social, esotlSnai end acadesdc breakdowns^ (p. 28) . > V- ;/ : ^^I§- 

.. The need for, study skill* courses - a^ 
• several^ stuales iihlch 

1959? Grey end Short, ^6l;~ OIsen,;.195*;5^^ 
■ 1962) v ■ ' For' Instance ;.rift^ 
-.Australia, -H*<3cer^^^ 

students, -chose who-fai^ 
developing' effective study ^tbods>;5S±i^^ 



0Xsen^\1958) and Pond 0964>: 



r< Jtesults of; th* : det*iled /in^^ 
* Ott^vexsltor of 4 HeV ^South Heles found that' thoseTvhO • thought ^tbesstelie^ wuO^£^bti^^^-- 



ability -to staa^ 



the sane study indicated t ; that -a reeedial reading -course , prodncedysjgnlff?^ 
isprovesehts^Gray -anuVriSlKirr^lSk^ 
/'effective- reading, vere^elso^ 
and Melbourne (Hasewnd, 1962). 



962). .- ^ - z-—3, ..?.x : ■ s^^iS^^ 



^ A s^ 

•;'^onlyhalf ; jtiie 

and this^^appear^^ ;^s1icc^^in s ^ir^ ^ 



^aassioe^^^g#i 

....... - - ■- ^ ^-S^ 
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V Results fro* thr MM1>WtW <ktm^«uggaatsd tAat. about half : the 1555,.: ^ • • ^- 

and 1956 ^first-year- students In Arts, i^^s^Scieii^nsd y^li^'ln thc^/cotttyeir;; ' • 
for reasons ^of opportunity, expediency or pressure rather, than oat ot Interest _ 
<Hassxmd* 195/). V - "~ " ~ ^ 

£ ^though-many recoaawndations^ were made for the i s y rov eaent of University - 
teaching. durfi«^ this Period (e.g. seeJfurray, 19575- 37-39; Sanders, 4?58t 28; _ - 

Schonell, Roe *en*Tleadle<<>n, 1962^373^77): .AtttFwin Je^ develops^ 
~lnfltead>— resoorces-vere^used fo^thysfo ^ ^ ^ 

By the end. of the, second post>*mrpd^^ ^ 
^started, with a Jiarrow foc^ 
queatfcW aooat thec^ 

The Vice-chancellor of the iBniversity of Adelaide, ;^P-.. Ro«e J ^Vrott;'* book ^ which y 
- be made some trenchant criticisms of universities, ;staf f ^and :*,too^^<S^^ ; ^S60> ^ : . . ^ 
He regarded students; W^te 
systematic evidenee^J^ 

cultural" a ttainment with « an ^acior^ derived3Ei^;X^ 

■ • soclat^and: Jitera^^ha^ 

social^ status, but not with the type^^ ^o^ : High fc 4£> , 

ratings correlated with* examination success, and there were also faculty differences, 
with Arts at the top and Engineering at the, oottom. Bowe us ed M s ^evidence to argue ; 
for a broader curriculum, the value of residential^ cosssinlt^es, eloser itaf f snd> : 
student relations, and better teaching. _ * - j . :>v'- > ' .>* r . _vsr-" 

:r ii9o4>V sampler the SfioeraX ; comjsu^t^ 

in order - to: discover their view* on. university education* . ■ "The instJusental: • view>o.r 
university purposes , which had led gofyernsentt ; : .P 0 ^^^^^^^^^: " ^ ~ 
well; represented in . the results::; ;All^three -groups gave . greatest em ph a ai s, to . tfe : > : 
vocational purpose. > It is .rf 'interest to note that ^whereas-- the community group *£ave*; ^ 
equal 'weighty to the importsnce^of teaching and research,- graduates m 
clearly* gave teaching primacy. ; ~ ' -v-;.- - : • . :< *** r . ^.V 7 ■ Ov I-' ^ ' 

. In the third post-war decac^^uesti 
education were: to become the subject;. of ^ urgent debate because , in ; Jg65y .the; . ; 
Commonwealth; Government had decided that higher education; should v consist *f twO^pa^^v- 
^iVeraities'a^ the latter carrying the jrreater : ^ 
" part of the continuing expansion. L ^e ef&^ the Questions ;^^<Pt-^^i:%^ 
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education research- In New Zealand and the following introductory remarks refer g . 

• to ; Australia only. : ..^ ; \ ' \^ r ? ■ --y '-A'-^ 

(2) See Australian Councii;*f or Educationaf Research . (1964ji , pp. ,341-;59-.f or a ; • ; *\ : " • 
detailed discussion of developments of this, kind- in the late 195^ arrtLWiy^^; : . 
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institutions 
^&«sant3aXly 
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icnal .eonca*Ioi£for a rafcge of jbbBbbb^ 

-imi^OTi^M^i^n^ beTcatera for aa weir bngmjag^^ ^ t ; ^ r 

^Erbke^ate education d^arta^tav; 
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4 <-f.S&A$mmm\.*mi, thia* variety. aatfa i*ck\-of ^bcuaw «d;a^cat^that^tbe o^^/yy..:^ 
with universities vW guf Height t6 af^geat ama l pmai rfm i (eg* Shorty 1973>* HWle > ; ^ 
there mas Tiwlffitiif nfrrmiti grbunda for aBadgaaatioBa^itt' dome li fer myea =-«^ glyep^ree^; 
«ralIa$2«^«Mrcaa ttf facilitate the^roceaa — Somalttee on Cp—Jowealrh^Ptoctl^ >r -J 
CthVto^Gaa^pro^aed irfte8l,t^^ 
pxoceedvforthwi^ 

eaOi aaalgaa^icibns sake: ±t quite unlikely that any potential eoocarlonal (iat ^ **» 
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. * The; latter "^gum^^ 

able; One* way bT teatlngjihia would be to aee If t& and'unlverafty at^tt.dltterjn ^ ^ i; 
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. (kV'lhe ■acaosmic-: staffs •QgS^ wi^'iH^ ja^^*< ^ f j Srl h nv j^^ 
conditions of : q 

research and they are t expected to spend a sx^tanrtal portion ol' ^ 
their tiiae on -research and scholarships Although some'' research ">r 
• activities ocm£tf colleges* the cij s ^tirar 

■ T -. to teaching; ^ " : ■ ; - " ■ . ; v^lV-^ ', r 

^WT The a/T^rr 1 '* ^pitfi^HuM muAvsgait^sjsjtf toend to be higher 
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StadentMotives ai*l I*arnin£ 

- . • /Biggs <1978>^has proposed a general vodel 'of:^ati^-procas/«^ 
» student will he activated to perform ^ (or not i to^perfbrn) :ln--*«nx3tain^ 
certain level, given nis pi^ learning, hj^ abm 

and task denands, and the innortance be?*attaches to success^ or fail^.^l^^ ^ 

The study process coupler coaprdses three main dimension s and typical 'motives ^ 



and strategies vithln each disension Csee' table l)t 
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grades, :,<hether-'^:-ii0^^MtfTf eX^ 0 . _ _ w T _, 
Is Interesting; inted^ii& 




* nominated in the literature :for^^ 
v .;-; • inc^ndii^ botn-p^ 
and negat^ 

Telf er, 19SUT; ; % >^' */- ; ^V'T^ ,\ V ; ' ^ ' 

iv Students may endorse jny «r ail of these motives, to any extent (the dimensions c 
^ arevindependttt). / ; -.v -V -^W^' ; V "r 5 V 1." -£ - * . ^ 



It voulof seem gc^ %n psycno-loglc ,f for students to adopt the s tr at egy most 



appr o p riate- to their own -coaplex of motives, and in fact most tend to do so 



The motivational s^ ~ and ccn«^u« 
; area to suSject axea^ antf 
hfrf ^y^ ^^n^fr a n y ^»#r>€W p*rrfmL>r subject; and- Is- continuing 

atuni^^ 
motivated ttownruV 

^ andL jj* 0 * n « ve P^-onlyj asplritlbnn towards that- subject "~ - " : f " ^ ~ t ; 

The three strategies are likely to lead to different level* of xpxality dr 1 ^ " " 
learnings Reproducing Is likely to lead *b*nig)bL;fact^^ > ' ^ 

^s^an^g^y^^f **** ^sningfpl etaptegy is likely to lead c to greatest: structural 
: ' couplexlty; m^ ^r z^^z ^ ^^y ^ 1^ t^ : <hit«rgr goils the stneent^-seea^:^^^^^ 
; as most pertinent to grades. These prediction ' 
• V«nit«a4ty'^»tudent» 



. Differences betweea Univeisj^a^CAE students ; .. w^.-.-..,.- 



v , Given the dif^erent. naturem of the tyo Institutions, one. mould expect ,$hat- 

^typical «notW*^^ 
d^fer* i There app« 

Warren and Rees (1975) ces^ared s tuoeuti* ratings of !their ^institution (In one ^CAE^v > v 




.... ,; : :*©e«tic«i^ 

r} >v 1 < >frrt'fn g ;to;fult their ban abilitiee ; iid^ 
; : * * v- ■ > etudenta V As noted, ^ar -ft^i > ■ ■ i^wt»«Tiy .; y » yfr > ^in ^^ a--- ^ 




instrumental on*vocational ends- s€opss*p»tLLy *ti*A+T%*m m4+\* ^M i ^r ^th^^w ^ S 
prof ttrt r wrtr inftereete wad cboo*e^& go tolfoiveraity: V" " 

* - ' * v. T " " ■. v v ^iS^t:: 

studente f or the reason, that f or a/eigniflcant: proportion -of in^Scrsl^a^Mto^^^' 
future plane axe ronrtngent*apon nigber ersoe* thtn pm«. !■ ^ j^iy a: :< 



to be a pereoueiity factor* teres more achievement oriented ^student* vpuldY opt4 
^ ^ ,» for. ^e 4n«tttuti^ 

■ c.^'fjatua .and.-'s^-d^^qgC*^**^ 

ifed aixh respect to atrateglea^ • ,.V-" v ;^'u-.^>'' r 

,4" 4. In ao x far aa reproducing Is iabre lltelv to "he sdopEgd 'try pp» g^^»TTy 
students with paaaronly eapirationa^ aJTidenrs^ap^ 

thie strategy acre so -than university ^tridents* >4 '^"^ ^.-^ ^ : ' 

■' 'V5i.. Student* unov^e^ipu^ 
. ■j£*;"a*Ddaanvse5si^ 

prepared tq read an4 d^ 
" Bence .lt le^ 

* - meaning strategy than .CAE • etudenta; ^"i* > '. <- - ^ >/-rr.^;.. : ->-' y . ? : K : • 

6 ; ' la so f«r a* mcMevin^ 
'; y organise their study- sessions, acbedalev their a tody riaa^and i: raaaignss^ 
>V- au ba1ss io ns » university sbidente^iionXa be -«pagt*d te laxMjfrrr nn 

'• : strategy than: the CAE students. : ; * SV^4£. £*. ^^S^:^^^^;-^^:-^:^^:^^ 

> ^ ■- ' "'•>>' -.. : <* ■■'?<, • . ; Vwi ••>:• ^r:;^^^:^<;:r^^C^*$ 

* Ttto queatioos of Interest relate to *the acarWtc self, concept of ; students^ 

7* ; Do the^aWive/atrate^ 
: r yor^poog/p erf orM g M 



"^"T.lDo. the.aotiive/atratL, 
nr dissatisf ied^rdttn 
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information 

bythe ^ad^ Ortth resdnilers)^ 



•'^estdnml 




tely :«•: lecturers -were- 
to estimated xeqolred •nnml>ers v '^ 




. were-J^ 

: v l**ortant^tto:*o^ 



The major analyses were a aex^ of Okh^ sod tte ____ 
(CAE/tlniversity) as tfce f£zs£ Independent variable end Faculty (Arts; Sdbeatfinv^ " 
Science), Sex, Tear of Study (1st; >d, 3rd); Bdocstlonsivnans^ 
Conrsevork higher degreeV ^Research hi^^ 
(Boor to Excellent}, ana Satlaf action jalth^erforsm* 
variously, as the others. The three sotivee^Mx to M 3r and the three 



to sere the dependent variables in all JUIOVAS 



RESULTS 



Table 2 lists the distributions of tbe lnetltutlona over the ln<tependent variables 



' Oil-souare-analyses^iflere applied to the distributions and the probabilities are ; 
g^en below each. Hot unexpectedly, the universities were heavily over^preserited In 
Aw, and the CAEs In E du c a t ion (p . <- ^-Miyi-male^M 

distributed* Ooly students- 4n 1st; 2nd and 3rd years sere 'taken? because the patterns v 
■; In higher years: were grossly unbalanced, with much higher uaiversi^ 
Nevertheless; there was a tendency (p ; : SQ5) ; -: or ^Elrst year ;tO;l>e-o ver^rep 
In university and^underrepresented ln^CAEs; with the reverse hsppenln^ 
This probably represents a sampling bias; first year lecturers In u^ i; 
^ more agreeable to take even a snail amount of time f row : class than were ^^t^ 
* lecturing in higher years* ^ : :y--;' % ; -. • " : \ r -%^0&;-p : \ 

Not unexpectedly, " proportionately s»re r univer^^ 
to a research higher degree (p < «0tXL)V There is no difference between the self r ^ 
ratings of perf orsance between the jtwo categories of student; Qwit- -w^»^v»K>> p^'«^pf rg ^g 

^^nnsber^ofi^tndenl^w^ average w ) ^rTlixelsr^i^^ 

" differences in the degree of satJsfactdbn^^expressed " (p^ ^:70Q1) r. university - Ji-';£:;-;M 

'■ students, are much more satisfied^ with;' thelyjpercelved: : lev^ 
students, although r^e'l^ 

r: students scei theaaelve*^ compared to only 5t of V ; 

■ ■ :-unlvcarslxy ^sTud^tsv 



-^\Tablem : 3^am 



7 give the^results of ^he ASOVAS. 
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v': Igatftnrfnci curtt. juajpcyfnal efXect^^ vlth college sore fmf n— iHITj - * 
»>tl^*t^ than ^ 

wyfnally sore llldely ta ow the ■tmlntTu l strategy (p * ^» ^^rfwty > 

to oee the organl efqg etretegy " '<jggfe'' .01) There ere «l»o <tro^f f*caXt^ff<cc» 
<P < - .001) : yJrt»;^;l|aihiiyt 
S3 - V A* .th«'interectiori:~«^^ 



. n» m*M; £or t^ 



r*»CBlty;1ttteT»ctSa^ 

ao&we depleted to rpr~ 1 Tlumgjnr ilfrfrriiii n 11 liin tinf m\\ U\\ \v^i%%i\mm^'^;\ 
IdtteatlOQ students (p < ■iOiy 9 ^tb'iM&^^ 
sottvated^tiun C4B:»todBit^^. • ^ 

ectlweted tSa^ce**^^ Iff in wmurM^ 

«ot^«t4^ th« <' .0001>. v - : : * - _ t 
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19- 



1 Arts" 
^Figure 1: 



Education - ■ «..-- ,.- - Science 



y Institution x ^Faculty Itoeractiion : on 
Intrinsic AAlevcarnt > MotAvatlw; : C 



trinaic and Acnievenrnt - aotxvaxion .., v ^ . > - • ;< v 

xpened In the interacflott»(p sr; *05);c although • , , 



v ibe Sr iifi effect is sharpened **» *~ — — v* w v'* ; -^i>; 

CAB students tend overall *o use^a reprodndas *trmte«r»^e differential is aws*. 
narked in Education- .• -Vv.^-* , ; / - •^■ : ^^^P 

?% fear ^study is investigated in Table^/ , \ ->' ' -*-:*v ' - - ^>; > 
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' ; -MdaE^^tqw progreealvely lew $3^ »«*^^ 



~* . The atctMsad .erroTNraiWe la this ABOWk-nq^. t ^^^^^^^^^^-J x ^^^^^^^^^^ : 
inatxjoeentaa motivation* reproducing/' 




> motiva&on <p .< .ObOi) r wolo( stttfteg* <tfe**^^**^ ^ 

-x^rodoclag stretegr <i> < *M>; *««e^*^*^^ 
■ * ■nTo r^rUinS ^*t^ <p < .0001) and>eTgfiia11y j>a 

^■•;T. : vlte'W«M.,«f«iect«' ere ■bittfle^^^ 
Pignxe 3< 



■ * In* titnrion CD 

V* Sex is) ^ : . 
nans CP) 

■ S-x Px,. ( vJ v- ; 



I x S'x.F : 



Table 5* Sff ecf ffi Edncarf onifrl Plena 
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46 *. v flj'>: ' ' * High^ Educate R^airch <mdDevek^makM)l^i^ 1, 1982 

Ofcia>tgM»tia motivation /the, : gxipateat difference jnrt»ffe : th<f ' Research r^^'c X r. f : '-^ ^ : * 
un d eci d ed categ o r ies (p ~'<* vOOl); a very similar pattern occura with the cognate*?- - 
strategy, Sx Cp < >01)» Jhe/nyantng; strategy (Sft) is used equally hy;Tera1naT 
•students, greateat di£ferencea v bet»een CAE and university again involving Research andr . 
Undecided; Taken collectively^ the data show greatest dlfrerencea - In "academic? ^fST^.-^ 
motivea and strategies (lie. lor inatruaental/hlgh i ri trl na l c, and low r c prttlnrtng /high 
. weaning) between Terminal ank r cbdt1m1ng atndent 

lUseat <A <>r *tfode<^ded) and first degree and* hoiipurs versus Research, and Unde ci d ed In 

the university* * ,» ■ . - „ ^ . «r\ / _ " ^^v r i ^ ~ * %;" v ^ 

Xshle 6 shows the motives and strategies for different: ^self-ratings In , ;^H;^v,*^;>> 
performance. - v - ■ . V" " , , . - : L^Iil o: ilv^^L tt^&lS^^&z 

" v -Xnatltutlonal anil aex main -ejects are such as presented previously* The four 1 >T ~ 
self -rated categories vfPoor waa^oflifcined with Below Average) have a »cnotc«ic.and * 
highly significant relationship io motive and str a tegy; with the exception- of S3, whlct 
showed an Interaction with Inetitatipn (p < .01): Kj and Sj steadily decreaaed wltlt . 
increasing self -rating; !£, s£and H3 steadily Increased as. self -rating; increases. The 

vl x St interact ion cn^S^- (pi- .01) (see Figure 4) shows a different pattern for 
university students on S3 with a sudden decline in. the students who *aee thes^elvea r , 

' . aa Excellent . ■ While overall students score lower son S3, ; those who reporf 
thewse^Tvaa as jtrcaTlen t 'are^plgher^on S3 than other , university students, parti colarly ^ : X'j 
their Excellent * counterpart i /in the'; unlveralty* " ' ■ • ; -^\'.'/ v ' ' ... .^v % 

; "v--V . • w iable^i Self -Bated Perforaance " .\ 

Onatitutlon.CO x *Sex (S) x Self -Bated Perforaance (SEP) . ' '•.'•/''•^ 









^ " s r 


' V 
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Sex (S) ' ' r'J^Vr:*;?} 
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.SelfVBa*ed ?>000 
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1x 3 xVsfc ; 













. " Inatitu t ion p (t) x Self ~Bat»d . Perforaance (SR) , ^ V ji.i 

4 » -V : v: :^V. v • ' ' .v : . -v .... 

S^ . ■ Below Average Average Above* Average Excellent •' 

; ;"Dnl^ > 17.2 V 21.0 21.8 " 20.4 ' • 

CAE . 18.0 1^.6 ,[ 20.3 ^3.2 . ^ V > " 

The Interactions with sex mostly Involve the extreae categories - (all p < .05). 
In university, both males and females become more Intrinsically motivated the more 
successful they see themselves becoming. In CAEs, on the other band, females wto see 
themselves aa either Below Average or Excellent are. most Intrinsically motivated, • ; 
whereas Below Average males are the least motivated, and Above Average the moat * 

(p .05).^ ' ■ • . " : V "7" ■/ ■ -■ '■'y^t'' ' 



0 
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The patteriia f or Satisf act^ 

Tn«rt^rii«Ml ^ a« main ef f acta -HB^jfehiialg vto >r^'rted ' 
> 'Satief action exerti*« {linear jsffect .only on (p ■ Jcv^rf^^.^'^O^i <the ' ,l0 K ; ;^ 
• s> '* aa taafied Being leas Ina trnwentally motivated and more likely to -study ; meaningfully? the \i* 

lesa satisfied sore instrumental^ ^tl^ited'and; lesa likelr to^ai^ 
^mna* eatiaf led females were lea* likely. atiU-to be InattuaftntaUy a»ti^^ than the v ; , 
V aoat aatlafled males (p < J85). 1 Other p*tt^^ 

vgrotma were theaoat lntrliialxuair a»tlvat^ <p '.vi«BJ . vJth:nd d^erences >.^?/5£g^ 
between thda* average: and oeloir a^erat^y and d 

*ba*va* curvilinear t^^haped rel^ (p < .01)*- the dlaaetisf^;>nd 't%^t ; - : 

aatlaf led scoring high, the, moderately^ satisf led scoring low^on achievement^a»tiv^^ 
lha relat ionship with innnjlnyejrt ed jPjjj^ jf^ r ^^f»d^^y ^ ^f^^ f^i^ 

v •• most likely to use tfie~reproonclng^t^^^ 

'•' least likely. ^Finally, the extreae most satisfied group were -the most; organised^ 
(p < .0001); there being Olttle difference W 5^. from <^ 
Satisfied. These effects were -the .seme,- in both^coliegearjaj^ 



Table- 7; / • Satisfaction with Perfcn?man.ee 



Wes) .'v ,v 10 -t ^v-^ "/ 

Satisfaction vlth '" V v.- * -"■ 

Performance (SP- 05 001 01 .1 " 01 05 000 ^ 



I x S 



IxSP. ; . . - A '" - . - - r*" : . 

s xsp / . " ; • os; - .-.^'.V ■ : '\— : -} : 

7 1 x S x SP • > ^ : - v \- '-fj*:*;.^ " ...... ". ~" " : ; >fe . ■ . . - 

discussion .; ■: : V"-. 

The results are best reviewed with reference to the expectations ^outlined above: 

Instrumental Motivation - . * ' " <~S ~' : ". ^ * 

" rrhemaln ^^a^■■A^^a^tmt2«^om aTj Is ^highly significants in Table* 5 and 6, ahow-; 
ing that CAE stodents are more ina trnmentally " motivated than university students. 

" Students vith Terminal flrac'qualifi^tiim plans were moat lnstrumentally motivated 
and proportionately >ore were in the CAEs. .jkf'Sm also indicated in. Figure 4, however, 
the largest differences ^between CAE .andT university students are in. those planning to 
go on iovreaearch or T^ho axe undecided, it Is likely that theae 'categories are^ 
interpreted d^ferentiyV; For example, by w undecided ,, # CAT students mean undecided 
. whether tu leave at the termination of this course or not ^ whereas university students 
mean undecided about doing* research or somel&in^^ 

, in accord with expectarions base^ pragmatdcallr 
motivated etudents wpul,d' naturally tend to opt for the voca t io n ally oriented Institutions. 
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, Share era^hl^y signified 
starfente^more lnl Tltwr ra1 1^ ^t^t^5^ CAB^ttis^ ttfe^ 
stodentsiwitb a strong latmgestt^ 

to go to the institution that taught that subject "fbr^ ^ 
context of, >vo<ataon«lgjrep*r*tlon y 



While 




1) * y J his . ,f ind^^ 
e!lvthe;iDmi:verai^ 



be due to Mturltjy t» the diffexenc^ 

ne* ';-;b*tueen:.college and^universlty Environments ^- - -: ' — '-'^^f^^^^^s^^'-^^t^*^ 

As regards maturity, ^W>le 4 indicates diet there Is no Year effect on f hV; arid a^ 
separate analysis within thc'tmlveraity sample (not ^reported nexe)>;^ 
Increases* or decreases In intrinsic motivation fromrlst td^3rd YeirV or between 'Arts *H : 
and Education -(but a highly significant difference between-Arta and^E^^ 
and Science (lav) ) . As for the college, "endrm 

that university students are' constantly higher odMifbut this is aost^marked ^ 
Education. ; f . . i * > ;•. - ••• >V^ - : ^ '* £ , - f ^ 

■ :>r '- " ,"*">*,■■■.-'. •:. ■'^^-■■^■'■ ; ;'.-'';'-'"':-T ../>■" i 
It is likely, then, that the endron diversity teacher educating 
or create intrinsically motivated students. Whether that is cW to the end-on^ pattern/ 
Itself, or to sosething else, cannot ber decided^ 

to recent attempts to require all students to move through the concurrent .pattern : 

CCorreyi 1980)* are discussed! belov. '• ■ _ A ^. : . v_:\'' : :>' ->r ,,: '-^5v'-^"->i^^ 

"" '■ ■ - *' ' ~ . : r\ ■ " ' Sga^Cv? •* 

: r- llarked differences, in inta^nsic motivation Gjffi, and^univeraity^ 

tre not however to, be -found only in Education: ; as Figure 3(B>makes~ clear , •s t^^ ts'-'""'--'- 

fbo propose to undertake a research hlghe^^ and who are maeclded; about ^ 

legree plans, are much more intrinsically motivated- than their CAE counterparts; 

Igain, these results are in accord with 'expectations Dasedvon. : thenavtu« 

Institutions and the courses .offered. " .>"••• / ^ < ' ' J> 



Achievement Motivation ■ ■ 

i *'.' • . - - 

* * i ■ t " * » ■ 

. ' Contrary to expectations, there was no . clear-cut difference here, only one analysis 
Table 4) showing a difference of marginal significance, but with CAE «tn^nt4 K»> tfr w 
lore achievement, oriented than university, >/ f' ,, - * - * 

The lack of a main effect is however due to^tgj^icant -Tacul^ and tear interr v 
ctlons with institution.- CAE Educa^on" students are more achievement orient 
heir university ^counterparts , bat C^ Science students are much less achievement - S--^ 
riented than nniversitjr Science Vtrnftents ~ ^(Elgttre 1). / - s-- ^L^- ^ \~ ^ J - 

Putting this -together : with the findings on -In txlnslc motivation, it seems likely 
hat Dip^Ed* students are not terribly concerned about grades as such, having already 
ompleted their degree^ tag gducation students^ nat^the other hand; v are still concerned 
bout their level of progress and are not .particularly intrinsically -mo 

■ . - Outside teacher : education, the university does attract the'mbre' achievement • ^ ^ ^ r 
riented Science, students as would be expected *oce the nature of the courses (e.g.^ ^ - 
.Sc. leading to a higher degree in^smy^ cases, vat-Applied Sc±ace iem&lx&'&2tttlx^' : - 
>a^ob>. ^ >^ ' t . / <*+^Jfrr^ 

;" : /Jhsr most strilcfag differ 
wever^:tp^,witi^ ; Yett 



"Lv ■ \ ■ 'V ; - : ~ S^ Edueation Baednh and Dndf^neU Vcl l.No 1, 1982 

r«..._V:...-i.< .;- - • ' .; ■/ ' lily r y,~~~: ;«:■■ ' ^.'/Y. "". • V "'^l^'" '"' : >^"';-f v'-f<'-. '•^^ - 

^i^tedvto *he . l*t'T«0, but ; thia decline., rapidly by 2nd; Tear end again t£&i£ik^^ 
SS aL^ l»- i&0« change in unlveraity.- .The question i. £«^l***S2few ~ ? 
toSZaUtar • eaapliag effect: doe* increaaing eapoanre. to- e ^^""" 
i^e^T^t^S iOr la It the cal that^tudents. in i^?2Ji2*£2E^ : -'i$ 
Achievement oriented tbaa tba- '78 and ,'77 M^f-f^^-^f*^^^^^-,. 
'SZSL for fe«r John (ptttlcularly In taachfhg>T Therm ia.no 
'tb* ; jreaenr:4atnyil^;la^be: acre- Ilto 

, b abort, then; the CAE .tudenta were more -achievement ;.ori^^ 
atodenta only In firat year, .andjn Education. In Science. nnlve « i 5 y ™Z£ZLi* : 
IcM«vement iriented than the CAE aaaple. College atndenta were highly achi«vem«t 
oriented in their firet year only. ' \ . «.V - " . f, ",i - . 

Reproducing Strategy ^ •V'" - ••\>-" : "~f4Ui'' 

•' r 'i: Itatt W* wMlitent t»«tai(i:f<>r ' tie C*E iti>a«t.-to r^ t^ 1 "^ ^5 
reproducing etrategy: Xable'3 abdwa that this effect la greateat In Education. Thia 
"finding^giin enpports the W >>edemic" inage of the Dip. Ed. oyer; the concurrent , ? 
pattern being, need in CAEa (aee below) ^ ° 

Figure J ahows that the pattern for educational; plana ia eimilar for Si > 
Cm; differencee between CAE and.unlvereity being greater for tfie.Beaearch and, 
Undecided categories. . .-"•» 

'f V,.-. - 7 ' ' /: ' ■\-<'/--?^M'r 

Meaning Strategy " ji^.' • : *' v ' ' 

The S 2 main effect was highly aignif leant in, two e^yaea. 
students rLd widely and aought for meaning in their .tnfr *i*J"* a *££3&2&- ; 
Sent than did CAE .tudenta. irreepective of Faculty or" Tear. 7 ^he ^*^J*?J° < 
this waa found amongat those CAE students who' intended to go on to further degree.. . 
these atodenta ' scored higher ck S 2 thait their university comterparta. / 

Organiaing Strategy r ' .:• • ' , 

Univer.^ Students consistently showed themselves aa more : organiaed jhan 
CAE c^erpar^!^ wo intereating exceptiona. explained ^^^^J^^- 
rJL^n^o^that this difference between CAE and unlveraity exiata in lat^Tear and 
SreaJ. m^S froTlat to 2nd and fro. -2nd to 3rd Tear.. It if/°te-orthy that , 

SS:«a> tu.md^^^-'^^^^^&LA thi. 
SaSaed ^proach to atudy. while CAE ntudent. appear to lo«t both the will ,and. : rhia 

. method of achie«n'g hi* grades. /; / " • • 

S^tf^ated Performance - 



. . Although unlverrfty .tudenta were/more organiaed. than CAE »tudenta 
mle therVfsre tvo exceptions: the atndenta who see themselves as performing- pg^, 
svetlj^d^afpe^el^ 

^fence. be«en P the Excellent group, are highly •igtiOc*^ 2**2 

CAE indent, are far more organiaed tban other CAE atndenta^. and more ao than. ..... 
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rlhe^buiy finding hw:r«tQ<eti^ 
.. ;^reve«led In ^Ch^ 

were unsatisfied with the*r performance than were university stod^ta^^de^^^^t^^^^ 
fact that there were- no differences :in performance ^ 
■V possibly relates:. lib the fact tha^tt 

•' ■ iaWme*^- ? 4ii^*«riy • tti^-f r^t^^' ~jjrrf»^^ 
It jis aJso^possiKle that the rela 

a acre global reaction to advanced, education, .as. may be ■ rSnSicto 
"' decline in achievement motivation and organising: ^stra^^ 
alternatively, the morale of CAE srud>nr^ 
than that of uni versity . sttrienta', rh^'lttrt™- ^i«k 

of either SMpla^gnr or f nrtftgy »rfwr»M nn app^r^**** gr^lw, »W #^ . >^ ^ ^ 




JXtboo^L we are* strictly speakiiis^in^tfciaSpm^ 
university differences; a shafft^wna^Eam^pir^ ;sald 41 ' ^ 




motive/strategy, as thi* is sm/& 

(Independently of. institution) did not appear - in - insrruttmi£s^£§tf^sa 
Hith intrinsic motivation* however, '■; arts--a tu d smti s^ tnam - Suucatlon. 

and both cons i d erably higher than Science. iXk^S^SS^jSemat appeared on tuejjtognate ^5 
: stra*sgy, 'S^. '-S 

reproducing and organising . iih ■ramjtiav Tltae~|iett i i auif mi ilniiTji : 1 1 TIli I I hi "iltl iii i nf. 



the Science and arts tasks. ■r«*arr«f^ tA^wifay ***** m*a A^^jt^y^^ j T r 

quite essential in^mdergradoate,Sc±ence 
\ terms which simply Jiave to W liiwraffi;: ^ 

; which, is "required in the longer hours and the routines pe$idtJ^ 
$2 e mphaals es meaning, end particularly through wide reading aad diaenssion; Ttheae ^ >fe 
are clearly /Verbal!* activities which are more common in humanities- type courses* > ^ > 

- - .- • .* 1 ' ,:•>-/ - ■ " - -. " ■ ." 'a" -.~ - -^^'.u ,. - ? 

This pattern*; ^;3rery r similar to that described earlier o^Blafc'^pWTO)^ 'wtt/itomd^f £ 
^n one Aust rali a n university, that Arts student a were^ intrinsically motivated and ^esav^ 
organised than s*4mn£*j V pattern ^ respect replacated ^ •^r^^^v ^. 

sample (Biggs, ;I97f) v " Similarly*^ w^ 

different Australian' unlyeralty , found (using an earlier version ^pf the preeenc- SPQ) > 
that Arts students were, more likely to be more intrinsically motivated and to'use the A 
meaning strategy, whereas^ Science students were; more ^Instrumentally -motivated and' * , " ^ - 
likely, to use the reproducing :stxategy*; y Th^ 

universities and nine CAEs, are very similar* TTin^nrntrrrtf thus seems to be a . •» ~ 




- ,: w «r th^prtimt «tody reveal: qgltc a ? — ^_ ,,. , ....... 

and strata^ 'dlxr^ces hetween- college ^Sniv«l ^•tuden^^ 
- liiahW^^^ ^^^W^^ 
?***£c4uci»fc»tr^^ 

jfc ain . • ;, teeelleneV^!jito^af» ;ee' Delay achdfeve&throiro 



k cofcereiit picture -of eptlvatdBnel 



t-to~perceived exceUence iTiiyirft; 



/^AchleVeeentW^ 
year in college* bvt the decline thereafter, la rapi 
perceive tbenaelvea -a* heing equally ^a^ffeictfw^ 
uniWsity students, they are overall ^ore dissati- 
general picture — given the finding in the : af f ec 
solvation* : originally 

■£mctjfc'~&d one? of loir sorale. Ihe. fact thdt: 
Jnat itntiona '3n five atatea^. and arerconaia t« it; 



loo^b xoUe 
ive to rtheirr J 

I'tfitnVtlieir!:' ' 



not- to-be explained 



way aa)T>eing peculiar ^o «C 

-r •. ; — • ^Ik^^^ ■' 

University students^Ire overall, ■ore in 
oriented in their atody ^ especially 
hi^ier degree* and those who have-not yet: decided 
! Excellence, at univeraity^ whatever the faculty, is 
thin to an organised approach to study, although 
above average ^functioning. Within this broad pi 
Science typically presenting an organised ,t har<Hii 
Motivation and attention to both organis i ng - and 
"academic" approach, with ■Iddlto'^achi^vcnent. ; 
Vuse of the meaning strategy, E^eAtic^^yfi^y s: 



ve donainsiof high ixutramu^-^^ 
:«otivat^,%ahd^g« 
data have heen ©otaiaed ov^ 

i eenvincin^^ :^ 
Ta/f ^inatltaitionsi^.v '^yg??^ 




planning to go. ■cn^^'xeaeaTCT g ^-, 
rust Tb-do after* taeir"^a^#gxe» 
more'rjelated to intrinsic s^t^vation 

latrer 

e there are^facaty^r%r4ncea:; ^ . 
J^^proach^Ath : hi^ic^teves^^ 
, joducing strategiesj^Brts^i^^ 
hi^i intxinsic'^t£vat^iba::a^ 
it' to Arts, but with; lower . 



Host Education students iai' Arts—type backgrounds; ; only ; 10X 

conformed to the tTpical, Science : 



Motivation. 

students bad^Scdence^grees> they 
tis analysis, is not reported here) ; , : 

discipline, exdept for the one factor of low; .ach4eye«ent notiyatim. ^»e a*a*>f India** 
no doubt reflect, the' inatitotionai; fact that ^ ^ no^re««^^^^^de. In; 
the typical Dip.Ed. ,,«^^wi*l«ti*i f* ^^M&^^T^' 



Pracgcal Implications 



The present findings speak to two najor prtetical^issuea of cur rent^xooxerns 



(a) 



End-bn Vs. Concurrent Te ach ^ Ednca£ipa 

Ihe present' data were not collected with 
-are inferential ^ only > ; J 



bp in the 



in tthid and . so any ^q>licatlons ; v 
rsity ^sasvler.were'^in; thef^.-' 



*V" It happenedr«l|»t all but e very smnll ^— r , — ..— - ^ ^ 
r * end-<m Dip-Ea?; contrariwise, the grea^sUjority of the CAE aawple were in con- 

current progresses. Difference* in notice/strategy profiles between the two : ; f . 

eroups could thus he due to <i> naturity] the university students beiiig^ two to^ 
> three years o*a>r;*X£) .general. urayersiiy/coUege factors; indeperu^tly^of ; 

structure of the teacner eoucat^; pro^ 

on deferences thenseive4t and <iv} interactibn hetween a|y or *U of these ; totors» 



ERLC 




KTtej ... ^ _ n ^ 

i«*rersity 

The ba«%4ata, however, axe clear* , a* ^cosme^l^in^^ 

Teach , wiil Tf Tfl V 'thV wnt f Tttl nn"n"f : hnTfa'riifl t'y ' Bfjjy'TiF J ~ iiiiliiinlfyjMfiVi i^flfff i^niTr 
nd less achievement based; and thsdgjfndy st^^ 



^od ne a ti on .stpdent^Tmorc^ ^ 

interested In his work and handles it iH^:W^ * p p^p^ j*t-»^ 

: > general!*^ 1 uolyermity ::grann^ 

university concurrent B.Ed. ••• • - t - >> ■• ~ 

x That point Is however "academic?, -In the other sense of the word* Heltter group r 
P>^«» T - ,: ~Tir ' : Ttf "rrrrj fr np nml n ' trnrrr £ 1 ?'tffly * 1 1 cgmm ano% th^;^ 
frnw T a ft7 nnTj tnarTirrs irlrli n Vmnrirrhf'Vrrirm 
j end-on programme^are to be employed in the public sector in ■■^^Xt:: : tihm9^^^ 
- - recommendations are accepted, ; t^ 

* taught by college or university)^ and many university 

/-^^ " 1~V^^ 'H«*rp^ .jirniriMfi':l :; r 

-:Tbis would leave jun^i ssajii i tClit iliti ^ 

- anvancad? educar 
. • advanced educadbra J^p.TeacJi r dc^ not a^^ 
and extrapolating fxcm Fiqj^ that any chan^vwonl^' 

s '-..be'" for the worse ~ then jnany Wild^ 
.„ _ present findings, v - The bulk of; the teachiii^ Intake into QKW) nlgn schools would 
be of teachers i& could appea^ 
wetter, .prone to reproductive /snort-ten i 

strategies, and dis sa tisf ied with their own aca d emic p erf or ma nce J -f: v ^ 

Such a picture ooe*<not Inspire confidence, yfrllfljy 6^tbk[''pwit^: : ' 

: data, it would then seem essential that universities retain: afplace-in^.t 

preparation at both subject discipline and Education levels. Either the. Correy ? 
proposals should' be rejected/ by : the I^^ Stete^Goyernment, /or the universities 
■ - themselves should move either towards two end-on, or to ' foux^year concurrent 

b^ ' isialgsmations Between Colleges, and Universities -V^ 'i^ 

;The pressure , towards amalgamation is political; it has little to do with eoncat^oor^ 
' kl concerns. If the present findings, or any -similar ones, cannot influence the - 
basic decision whether br;:-JM>t-:^tp 1 it* M ****y *P*T yMft* ***** y*— j>r ai * > t^* T *^r*» y~f 



lng on; decisions about the forms that^^jmrtlgamatlcwx mig^„take.7_~i>« 



.•-">T;- 



Sose forms. of amalgamation involve ess« t ially tte "absorpt^^n", seOective 
otherwise, -of advapcedVefo carton ^ftmrt'lons Into a nn Xv e rsity^y p e : stTO 
is fairly certain [ that such an absorption would hav^ 

additive effects. The final outcome wonld not merely be tine^averager %;Httie - : 

leSS intrinsic motivation meaning ^nd r^-g^rrf ^rr^f oyt— V'= : ; 

university prior to amalgamation, a little less ins trnmentaX motivation and 
Instrumental strategy than existed in the college, -Ihe outcome would depend - v 
on a- host of organisational and educational factors, in particular on whether the 
fun cti o n of advanced education were' in fact preserved, Xt would be impossible 
to canvas all possibilities here and predict i|i«i^^on^comes. . ~ 

Other forms of smsTgsmst^^lnvolve protection of Tartar university and advanced' j ~ 
educatiott functions by various" "Insulating*- devices,- which if successful may not " 
result in any outcomes different from those observed here. Granted that some - 

*, ^_ ■■, ■ ... . j , . , -""7 -zi^'' . 



4< V &jbr Education IU*ardi art 

form of insulation oTuiiiversity nd advance* een^t^ 
would ■— tn be important tiDr^ ^Ug^ 
or snd^^entirely to the adva^ 

Institution, as that wy wel* reproducer**^ . 

'ibesi rssuEcV t^v ;^ 
motives end stratagiaa a p p ropr i ate" to the iiutltutlon rfrtlielr cholie.>^^^{«rge 5 
question: is'wustber the functions of seeJgnr ^^vyo cstlonslis rt can jbo :preaer^ ^f ^ 
ia n ■■■ttMirniT structure without losing the best attributes o^ 



~io*:tes£ljir^ 
' un*»ersS^€Bvlr^ 
.tesrnvr^l*^ 

st risk: on the oner hand by figure* In the sdrsnced education sect^^ 
^ ^frig *r ixontrolLof: Se«*» Mjftar^Efaemt^ 

valent; and; on the oCher^by hard line endemic elitists lAo'xor tnelr"c»^ Js£T 
reason* would exclude teacher education freer tfc^^ 
data suggests that it would bode ill f or secondary education 11" e^ 
their way* - ." ' " - '• ; '\r ]?■'■'. v.-: v^-;" ' : ■■■■: ' : -':-: r \^\ : ^^ 



It say be concluded that coherent proz^les^f motives and atrategifcs : csn|oe*< : -J 
stingulehed between college end nuiwers^ 
iculty differences-^ 

istitutional differences, and It was "found that ther; fitted: ^e to 

•Jjoa of : universities and colleges res^ctSys^ 

ifluence, or both^unlvers 

id concerned about extracting; mexlaw ; neenl^ 

lis -4m big&lyr compatible with- the 'ala» and func^^ 

I with >r>r*»f ^g «ig^iM«Mi^ in thfe h^^dlaclpllnea for 'tik&xj&jMi^^ 
>r their pert, tend to" contain. s)ore stuo^ 

►tivated,; and We^reurdducti^ deslg^ed^ tocca 

i^j^^tlona^^la^ also s^att 

tacfie* terminal 'courses for. vocational' preparation and cert^ica^ienr /A ^ ; ^ > :i 1 

These data have some bearing on^two current Issues; teacher preparation, and 
ilverslty/cbHege an «*g— ; '-TW^W^lA, omjaat; profiles In bot^: areas could 

las future recruitment of hi^ /school teschers in e w 

> those who hoid T partlcular views on the role of schools : in. , transsl tting , acadesd cv - : : 
ilues - and- an- academic orientation to •learn. .* 



NOTES 
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Research and Development Committee for .financing l the ■;pro3eejbw^^/; : ^i"\^.^>v:v : 
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Acayafa^ 

re^ 



re^vpoue his life aiid his work » <tecnbed21fore effi^ 
■ through which this reorganization took pL^^^ 

axe grv«v together 
-teachmgandra 



Dr^iflbn^R;^ 

Consultant on Higher Education at the University of Tasiionia. Ile^'prwSSu^ 
secondary schools and at the F&ndenrUri 
with academk^ 

workshops on self -motivation for^ujanettoiiea and women and for^^ 
tfce^uthor of Helping Students I^ara: The unproveinent rf 

Stootor: A guide to positive living;; the HeaJing Facio^ A gukte to positive health, :an& over 3 
ooe4randred papers on various aspects of education, psvehotoey § nd hypnosis.. r \ ^ : ^ v ^ 



: Ite H. +1 Stantotu (Vinsidtmrt 6^ 



ofTaan^ 



V Maor Uiaverniciea College. P«^^ £ «* ^g^f^jg^l 

acSviti«Tof«.t^i*. Tba.prohle. i. ,>er^al in »««re, requiring, for. ... . . . 

•olutiou, aoxe than advice on teaching an! xeeeeteh proceiure.. 

''..' v ' to ill»«:^civ.*'^e i. that of John «oyele,'a Ieetoier ^J^^^jfi^ 
tM^. l^th.Wl have «^ i. f iciitiooa; ^ i 
xSaT^nd hiHrobl- ia one with which mma, of n. are f ^^^^^ 
H^-LUtTirrarrl to have enough tine, to do. the thing, he^yantfd to do. Though 
a^^ent^Ln?-- one who w5 to do hi. joh well, ^ 
prepared lectureav Hr would begin preparing hi. conr^ catefu^,.-h?tjoon heca« ■ _ 
gc£atU5 prca«,ri*ei by .hortage of tine. The'repilt -wa. go^gggg^^ 

" • the pattern wa. apparent in hie reaearch work. ■ Though he worked hard in: . : ; ■ 
^i^^ln^SS^ g«5i^ published little. There never .ee-ed enough tap* 
"g^. a^ti-e>v.il^le, he did not it ef f^txvelv^ , : 

V 5. John conilted ne in ny faction — Director of the Higher '^«^*f«^ - 
; aod idvi~ry Centre (HEKAC), ^^SS ^fL'S^s 

E ^T-^icStT ^hT^iS ^ 1 "rinfnor*L^i-ro^^SS ,,S : 

^..Sn"-SiS "rt^i^ng^^^ ^A^^- , £ i ^ ,, a?££;- 

So! HeWnbtldver^either, to the idea^t efficient ^^WT^rT^ 
for him additional leieuw which he could cboce to nae in any -ay.he denxeu> 



advene either, to the idea that efficient 



During onr fir«^i^^on/^*icl> tb6k Place in Pebrn^^hefore "—^"gj* 
the acSSc^r, John^rited hWlf on the .i-ple ^H^epo^ ^e vhoch^ given - 
below* 

0 - : 5 .. . - ■ ■- • .-• ,■ 
— ^ ^^TJseiiy 

1 use «y > - tiae very ' 
tise very effectively 
voo^r - ■ .- ;-. . 

Hi. self-rating was 3- Whether there is^any -objective ^ ^ a J^ 
is deDaLEe!!** probably irrelevant to the issue. John, who- ve »«t preaoa* knows 
nL^U^^r^nan^yon; else could possibly too* hi-, felt thi. to ^a «««« 
e^tWe^^ Therefore, xt would «ee« to be ; ; . 

appropriate aeasare. "■' v'"\. - ■ 

' in the Seek which «n»«d before oar .ecood -e^ing. John k£pt f. 
o^rhta^lt^ 

£Tof ^l^f^t"^Lerv«:ion Sib. co««liticn «ce.«ty if ch^ i, ^take 
Sace Bntii. become aware of oar behaviour, oar thoagtfa, oar ^Ung., and car 
c^ri£ti«. we^Tfall of "dark place." which prevent a. -odifying oar betavxoar. 

l3ht into the^ Mark P^-^^^/^^^TweOin 
oumlve. which we did not even «u«pect existed. . Ar-ed wxth tin. new awarene... we can 
S^actl^eh^ral change, .tould we .o de.ire. Be -ay bean«^e«fal in par 
ntS-Pt.Tof coarse, bat.^withont ■■MOMi^f^^..^:^^^ , 

John*, diary, recording a week of hi. [ iiim. wa. ;««bed:with five c-t^rie. of 
tiae naage rroggetted by Blia. (1976)i „ . 

j. Doing taak. which are both iaportant and argent 

2V . Doing- tank, which are iaqxtrtant but not urgent > , ;v 

3. Doing taak. which are urgent bat not important - .«i 

4. Buiy work, which i. narginaliy worth doing, hot 
ia neither important nor urgent . •. 

5. ' r Hatting tiae, which, bring, no' tease of aatirtactioo 

or accoa4>li.bnent after the ti»e ha. been .pent. , 

The talk of the entrie. fell into categoric. I. 3 and 4. Ho entrxe. coaU be . 




subsumed under the "important but not urgent" log. According to '^ni^^^li^^^^^r- 
«ake« John an ineffective individual because he isjsievoting too much taie W^tjeo^^-. 
whicb arm~"uxgejnt^^ 
■ individual, ; the one- who manages his' rime, wel^ialloj^ 
are "important! but. not urgent"^ Xhese are tte&laine^ 

for, us. Tet, because they are n^t urgent, because rhere i« no one standing/ waiting L\/ 
for an answer, we put them o^ 

of-course.. So Jbto lectures carefully^ Tto £ 

i pursue his research fully, and to write the articles whicb would advame bis career. > 



It is one thins for John, to receive confirmation^ that he uses^his time poorly. 
He already kBoW tn^ 

forma Rat ion does, however, provide a starting-point,, for the" est egorixatjon>o^ John's: , " 
diary entries, suggest that he, may not really L*fnow^ Ms goalst The reason /be is mot ^ ^ & 
— doin^thc~"important-butr-no t u r gen t " things^My^^thaJt he is no t r eally sure^what 
they are. . v - ' *. r '-^"' -V " ?S^~Z~JL * ■"***'" C * ' T' 

#';.To help focus on whatiwas Jum>5rtant to him; John followed 
method olE goal clarification .> First ly» he. spent two minotes answering the question; 
?f What are my life time goals?" * John wrote down anything tb8t^<rame; into his mind in 
response* to this question. Then; for another ,two minutfefc, he; exaaiged what^bebad 
written, , perhaps making ad^ 

separated- the process -.of idea generation- from the -process "-of ^ea^evaluationv* Ther : • t V 
value of XbiU "hrainstormi that it permits ideas ^tJb'SSe-lie • Hgte - i-i; v - 

- of day without: being tod qdlckly vso>iashe^ *; ; &S*'' ;"'*V^ : ' " : 

. The ^ same procedure was followed for two otJier cuestioni:. V 

spend the next three~ (or five) years, of my life?" and ^X£ I'kneir now ; I -would >be> struck 
dead in six months, hoir would X live, till then?* Each* question bWomes;more£specific,v ~ 
^which forces- John -.to clarify in his own mind those things which imporrant^tn^^ ^- 

Once he. had his three answer lists complete, John checked back through each one, 
selecting, in order" of priority, the three -things wnich- seemed most important "Prom*.-.". , ~' ',' 
these nine higb-prlority items, John. selected v t he top th^ee. These constituted his v : 
primary goals, in life. Only one of them related to his work situation. Be wanted to V. ; . 
be an excellent teacher; However, his number four goal was to achieve increased '■>■ 
stature in his discipline, so this was included on the"most import ant** list. ^ 

With' his goals* clarified, in .this way, John planned- his next week* s pro&r mmr'*' ! 
so that ne . d eliberately inc Jiided specific act ivit ies . which would advance him: towards ' 
their achievement. These are the "important but not urgent" tasks which he had been 
neglecting* How he intended to make - time for these activities, downgrading ""urgent 4 
but not import ant" tasks and . "busy work" to do soi "'In Bliss * s terms; by act ing in ' 
this way; John transforming himself from an- ineffective individual, into, an, effective.; J , ^ 
individual • Conceptualized . in another way, he was now using* time to ; achieve' ends ' -y y :l 
which he samas important, instead of letting time use^nim.^ f ^ *Mv ; ' v ^- : ;" '-.-s? ■ V *V* 

' - .In addition to clarifying the important goals in .his .life and deliberately v 
planning weekly activities which would move him towards their attainment; John 
incorporated" into bis daily routines a number of techniques designed to help him use / * 

'time more ef fectively than he had done in the past. , ^ ^ - - . -.r^vj. > 

. Each evening, John would prepare a plan for t he fo 11 owing day. He was flexible 
about this, in that he left "holes" to accommodate the unexpected. However, he 
usually emphasized two or three jajor things he would like to accomplish. These were 
related to his goals, and included preparation of lectures;; making audio-visual \ . . '\- . . 
materials, organizing duplicated notes, .planning the next stage in a research project,*, 
writing several paragraphs of a research report, planning an article, and consulting^. ^ 
■ a specific reference source. . v " ' 

.■>;.- There is, of course nothing, unusual about . such tasks. All academics do. them. 
The point is, how well do they do them? Bow long does it take to do, them? Some ' J 
-academics spend hours and hours "getting around" to writMg-a^Teport: on their Research* 
Others do the same thing in a fraction of the time.' Wwireas^John previously, fell into 
the former category, he was now moving towards the latter through use of simple time 



_ saving techniques . * £*T • ^ ■ - . ^ ./•;'" - .. " " * • 

planning a fewisijor^item^ Ma 3^ 

that many of these taslivriiere rather -lengtl^ >' l :'-:r?^0£ 
In a singl* day*. Where possible, be divided them into sections, talcing each^of these ^ - ^ 

Vae'.'an limftfr&^tts^f '[ -V":^^^^ 

• ]«*xtl*i;. : he listed hiVdays v iactiviti^ 
he tried to stick with his number one item until he .completed it— This ma* ■ not^ always, 
possible. Other events occurred which demanded immeda^e^atteritic^ bec^ 
important ^and urgent • ." However, by having 7 a number ; one priority it em, John provided s 
himself wxtJi a focua . : He once he. had handled' . 

the other pressing matters* T - : >Vj * ° _- \ - ' ' ' 

— — — W hen he finish ed th e n umb e r one p riority,- he-atroc1c^itr^f^~ h i s ^st with sense ;: " - - —2-^. 
of real achievement and amoved on to' number two. Making; lists and setting priorit ies ■ ; ,r - 
were two acrivitiea. quite foreign to John's previous behaviour, yet they ar^the-.keys 
to • the effective use of time., John certainly .found this to-be true: for, by working 
in this way, he was now doing many "important bat not urgent" tasks every weekv ' •- r ';;- 

. Another technique -made a contribution out of - all prop o r ti on to; i t s simplicity- ; 

^Before - leaving* his office at the eneV of . the day,j£lohri cleared his <deak of all clutter. : : 
The only item which remained was the particular task he wanted to work on "the following 
day. All other material was either placed in appropriate ^iles.^for latey^attention, or 
placed on» a table well away from the deslc. Thus, when John:. >^rxyed in t^ 
.knew exactly what he wanted to. do. By this. one simple procedure he "slaved .many ■ m -.i^:.'r'\. 

" hou rs ; - It iS '-ao easy to come iu eacb:morning, wonder what we->hould dp^iratVrhaye.-^y/-^- £ 
cup of coffee, chat to 1 a colleague, f woncler some more, and^f inally ^ get down tojmoxli^ ■ p Z 
an hour or two after our arrival. This pattern repealed throughout ^ the yeareV^was^es ^ ; 
months. of our lives in indecision. By making onr^decxsion the previous evening, and : : " 
clearing, away "all distractions, we have no decision' to make next morning, lie start _ 
working instead-. ■ . . a * ~ . " 



To maximize the gains defdve< from the tfcne he spent working, John used Lakein's 
801/20 rule. Lakein-haa argued that,/oraIl the ^things we do^ 801 of the value comes . 
from 20Z of the tasks. Accordingly, it is an inefficient -iwe,af time to devote equal 
effort to each thing we do. Instead,, most effort should be directed towards those, 
tasks producing the greatest value. Through his earlier goal clarification exercise, 
John': had identified theae^Jtasks 1 so ; it .became increasingly easy for him to do so. - 

"A. second aspect of Lakein's argument is tbatv on any one task, 80f : of .^the value y 
usually comes / from the &rst 20* qf theMiork done. Aa we, engage in^a certaM piece 
of work, such as writing an article, we are subject to the law of diminishing returns . 
Most value cornea from our -planning and cur initial attempt to put the appropriate 
words onto the paper. A second draft also contributed ^gnificantly to the worth of 
the final product . Bowever , successive pblishings and repolishings oftgji lack -such 
value, returning very little for the large investment of time - 

! Once he put this rule into practice, John ! found it much easier -to write material 
for publication. \Vo longer obsessed by the perfect ionis tic creed of "this must be a 
masterpiece", he simply let toe words flow. This new approach was further . reinforced 
by another key tine saving technique - "do ^ it how^. r Possibly the greatest of our 
self-imposed problems in using. time efficiently is our procrastination.' We see 
things which need doing, but put them off. As these mount up, we place ourselves 
under increasing pressure. Tasks wfiich could have been done in a few minutes multiply 
until we are faced with a large "burden which must be, shifted. Academics constantly 
postpone preparing lectures and writing articles becauae they "don't feel* like it or 
becauae "inspiration baa not struck^. If we wait for things to be just right , we will 
find it very difficult to do such tasks. - , "> . ^ 

That had been John's main problem. He would "get around to it later"* Constantly 
procrastinating, he achieved ,1 it tie. Yet, by the simple device of telling himself 
"Do it now", he increased his output immensely. We are- cbntroHe^, to a large extent, 
by the messages we give ourselves and, by changing this ^ particular message, John was~ - 
able to change hia behaviour, to a considerable detent. He still procrastinated at 
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*. tMe»^jbot ^he did : so fax le ss thm he bad done previously. Thxm 9 he relievmd himUlt 
of pressure generated ^Kings left undone, produced more work* and created ^increased 
leisure time for fasdly^ctivities. : \\^y'z '^-v^^ 

:V : .- Objective data are available indicating that: JohnV changed ■^eba^^^g^ 
improved fimctioning within the University. In the two yeera before be consui "~ 
t John published two articles, llie tW years after 
^efficiently saw nina such artic^ 

y- r ; ^is^tba -coiieimfc^ 

courses remained approxim ately the ss w V/ before and atter our dia cn i sio ns, itowas y'.- £ 
possible to compare the rating 
airns^ "organisation ^of s^eri^ 
progress^ John was evaluated more pos itively.^ 



xtems which, to a considerable extent, reflect care in preparation . ' The overall rating 
of Mi teaching performance, measured by the scale given; below/ also- -roae^ y 



mSutsSBng'ySoSSEa^ 
ir extremely poor' T.'^J 



is excellent 



perfo 



- On this scale , t he average pre-consultation score for his main course was 5^7. 
In the year following our discussions, the score rose to 7 m 2?_ This^Tat'ing;-w»x\,; : ''.'.-. 
maintained* TA , in the 'next year. '. : • . '!./'---'^Vi .• ■ : - ^':i^:f;&rC^ij^i 



'It; would seem that, students were able to detect an improv 



in JobnSs 



'.yyy : r"-;*'::y : < 



teaching. : To some extent thia warn doe to his i mprov ed prepa rat i on^tm^^alsff^^hnT^'- 
felt , to hxs increased self-confidence* Because he khew^^.&ad -ju^wkedisu^ 
time to organizing las material and; planning appropriate teaclang- me%^s» r!he ; : y 
displayed, greater,, self -assurance' ana^poise.. Students were sensitive ~to this pi " 
factor* for he Was rated i»re highly on^*^ 

.previous years-' - o ■ j r 1 "v--,; ■ ■ ^ . ~/-*y 



It was not only I , then, who felt John had improved. : His stodents c^ 
• _ More importantly, John thought ^so* too. -Six months after our discussions, he >-i ;; : V 
again filled in the simple self-rating ^use; of". time 1 *, scaled This time, .'J^;ic^*j!ia«^^ 
6, double the pre-cooaaltatiou scored A furtl^ administratis 

later produced a score of 7 ■ IH^^iiftproved delayed score is: particularly .g^ifyihgjlhgV 
that my aim-iir consultancy si tuations is . to act as a catalyst ;-, VTflyft staf f '-members' v toll 
realize their potential for self-improvement • If Iram aocc&sful 3fesu ch endeavours , 
the" academic no longer oeeU se bat can contime to develop at Ins ^ 

JohnV case illustrates that improvement of a staff member 
performance may stem frp»vinsights into problems which arm not 
: nature. . Time management /-Agarded highly in the business world, r 
attention in academia . -j Yet ,• as this article documents , it can* he 
in helping a staf f member reorganize his life so; he can function 
Perhaps the counselling we provide in Profess ional D eveiopment. ~ ^ 
be more broadly based, embrac ing areas such as the efficient, use of 
certainly an issue deserving of wider consideration.': ■; - V ' i-r..-. 
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introduction 



^ wheu^cta Pcweil Invited W to writers* higilyHn^ 
teaching", * X wondered at first whether ^ *ar*©na^«perie^ 

t,^ ^ i>««tt said aia^ 



^wtiat'^ 



^pHBaai^ ^ . . . - 

7 Mjft schools , univereities ut m opposed to %ncoyr«ge?^tpa€^^ tM^Eo^ 

themselves, to 4xy ta^vork thing* oat for thwelwv ^^^: 1* supposed tn 

frr <m l enrniiig rand : iQ^ej rtfonj n g for: student* *»-:,we^e*^^^ 
, together, a ■ co ma nrtry '-b* s cn b l sT s- v *£> " J * ' : ■"' ' " ■ " : ' ' " r " 



I^atott^ tW» iueaT eattends only: 
tttrt and to >>stgraduate ree^^ 
studenta^^^offei^ ^ 

Tegnrgftirt* r* 4 * - W ftw^*^^ ggsalhatjonsv. :: flrfimrlnarto ne-- axel '•e«a^^qff»^aor?^ 

«roro^nl»^ to be ^ 

sucn i* th«.-*syA^ 

variety of tempe ra me n t^ andrj>u^^ 

Vri l ^rrfH^r in «g«it: dagaaas lias been ^accompanied; by a} .great .- -jpHcsji^jeMBf ■gffift-; v. >^ 
lectmsra an* tutors ;who Jiave often^rougit a fresh ^ 

the system- -Ihe universities and their students have; benefited froa^^^^^u^^t^j- 
'must be'aundtted : ^t*mb^^ 
Vthe sWteac It la eaeier' ta tal« not« aM 
;to read, think* teat, .argue and Xearxu _ m ^ ^ • r ri £ -,J 

^ - thictversities have no traultipn or ■"ori«li«^ 

junior aoMHr*™ in the subtleties: of their duties and respons»mt^^1^ 
appointed and promoted mainlyon the basis .of their ^w^'^;*!^?:;^;-^ 
• capacity tx> communicate as . evidenced , ln : an interview- ..If ^*be y r cay demo nstrate ; : : g ^ ^ 
teaching or : aihrinlsrrative capacity then this Is ^^V^^^-^ 0 *^^ 

- skills are- not given a hitft ranking in the criteria fw aca^ 
thou* teachings and adminiatration are acalttedly Tital aspect* o^uniye^ 
It is tacitly aaeumed that a !person w^ ^ g ^'lg.^;;^.^! 
capable of commanlrating any aspect of ,it ,to j>eers a^ 

• -interesUd^ vlt^ is al^ 

£ ■• meetings and working with colleagues in the beat interests of ;the Amnn^^^^;^^ i f 
" r ' practice these assumptions are rarely vindicate :iheae daya yo^ 

^ of fared a brief formal introduction t» 

case of sink or swim and moat Just about mana^ 



So do we need special "tertiary teachers 1 colleges? ; Hot 'necessarily^ ^flie- 
potential academic meets the problems of tertiary education from lda/her^firat day 
aa a university atiident. The classroom, the laboratory* the ^ T ^ ^ ^^^ ^ 
organiaations provide a lecturer 's or tutor's ^llep ; as well 

education towards a degree. .' C ^ : • -'~' T • ?\-v ^'^^TfT^y^^^ 



THE UNIVERSITY AS ITS OWN TEAC 



COLLEGE 



■: X personal^ learnt much by negativ^ 
lesson stemmed from an introductory course 
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l3ie-djMtooB bri«fcly, evened * folder, «ml talked ^^thXy^^ la^i^y >^^: 

this time be departed Ja»t « >rl»|tly, his duty xOearlr dBDe^;^ The only trouble was : 
that ^^dta cnro m g ,*^ 
followed one, enotber ^ w*H*K»s^ 
evident export or-couaectioo. lb pattern ever >»erged 

ahole cour^ - ' - • ' 



wa>~ -fors^a^cosuDslwjnslve^a 
element" hierarchy is*?£ - -■■ i^^g^^^ f^S^^p 

unwc tto w:«n - ancient: professor (eodent In dfsAnuii^rnate^die^ age) who was & 
barelyhaudib^and 1^ 

goat progress in spite of the negative effect of the lectures* In another;cour*e * 
^Crt ralffa) m rhe r ler rn rer diacxib^ Mie t hen n«M M s^V ' 

. .■ ^^ctiaes : to sliply. read then oat; a sure way of proddung boredom ^ano^restlessnea^ 
so that die classes fell away rapidly without, however, affecting the £ood examination/ ;■ i 
results usual in this course. •• , ■ . - 

:•■ V;: : • -There were aany other courses; ^ 
confusing as in ay aost a rsOTSble eTsy 

scope. of a course, and because a young student fears to miss something of is por tanc e^^^^^ 
which way be announced or handed^ouV .With greater ' eaperien^^-S ^ ; 

and. confi d en ce I cava to treat le c t ur es with less reverence ♦ •* In some courses : .X : would : vl 
attend only occasionally, relying aainly on textbooks^: t^^ 

library browsing and working out problems. : In others I would attend, every lecture^ 
without fell. I also reacted, perhaps only in my subconscious, by resolving; that 
if I ever bad to give a lecture or a course then £ would avoid the "obvious faults 
which aarred so many- university lectures Z 

"what are these faults and why are university lectures ao prone' to them? 1. 
.believe they are due basically, to the following cosam ifctftndw *r*A or ^mf* r»*Wi 
hazards of ' the academic profession. v. ' -« 

« • , * •. .. .' 

(1) The dl f fl ml ty" for a s pecia l is t to" rm mm iii Y r m i at a level which, a non-expert >7?-V, 
and often uninterested audience can comprebewii^ As tutors often find, the lecturer : 
takes for granted those things which form aflfcpart of his/her i**™Vfrg but which 
are quite Invisible and thus Incoapreheusibs^pPstu^ 

(2) lhe annual repetition of courses makes life easier and can lead to more time for 
research and other activities. But it can also lead to rhs^ossification of a coarse, 

"and' worse i to * its* appearing; so to students .who soonsre^ogniswi an absence of 
: spontaneity and enthusiaaawr: >^ <c* ? ^ : - - '■ ■ " . .V 



(3)- Lectures to large groups of 'pass' students are TCten seen as a almple but 
necessary chore requiring JJxtle^^reparation since the subject matter is on such an 
elementar y < though; fuTwtomrntalt ) .- level j ; Hence academics can easily develops and 
worse, exhibit a casual att=toode to such lectures. . :fyr: : '-~ •/-. *W$*^yj£> 

These problems can be ov er co m e if one is conscious of them, but. that Ms only ^e^ ^ 
beg innin g of the 'road to success. What sort of lecture ssik^a'-" ^^i^^ : ^leciwef -^-^ 
' Are well-prepared and interest^ 
university is to foster self-learning skills "rather ■ tbaa the mmrn^^wi~ --»f-j- w ^ nt3l $^' 
information? vtbe answers to 1 these questions were also provided by my^uoergradoate 
experiences, this tlam^througn po« 

a course in, physical chemistry and one in pure mathematics^ In bot& of these the ' ^ 
lectnrer 'revealed verities aao^ 

could possibly match- The allowed a simultaneous appe^ 

the eyes, the ears and. the fingers with the latter capturing the argument. for future, " 
r eflecti on^ : £ach lectxae; centred round A specific A*m+.~h4c** pn^^ vfe^rf^p 
in its -own rig^t yet related clearly ro the whole course . . -as - I also realised. myself" 
in later years, a l e ct u re r can actively interact with his/her audience^ can sense 
tw s a n cas of appreciation or incowprrhension,can emphasise points ^and go nver them 
vidrnew. examples or reconsiders an argaamn t i- -response- -e*^ v ^^^^ ■*jv>r-^ p : "^^ ^m HF tt ti" j;- ' 
finally, a s rf mnTarfn g lecture will often result in personal discussions with 
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individuals or group* of etwiente nbo raise queries ttj tp a eTi ti «x±»liig out of a • r 
lecture. These po«^taire c^ersatloM ^V"**"!^ \ V ! ! * 

student* nd lecturer, end for latter they ^ prowlde^rUier Instate Into « 
jroblees, of coe a ufll cetlpn> ■ './"V :' : ■ * ' " ; "' 



'ifie wriety bf evproecbee to lecturing uhldt I e^rienced ^ ^ n ^ r ^ te 
dm^imm coniciou* of Afferent techirf^ ^^l.* 0 'T^?*S2? ^ 



preparation, the U^oronce of an Interesting ewpl. or expetimt to *Il«toate 
tibe/beaeat of *ch«Bge.ln i^.- ef»y ^ 



ol STwd to «n infor-1 co-ehttry sway fro- ooeV a ^^^^^^ 
the standard equlpsent of the profession^ lecturer (or soccewful ^olltleien) «d : 
they ere indlapanaable for eocceeefol ■■ cc m mmb^*^ --^-.9ie^:^!^'^^^^ 

ff . Scror. doe. 1-port.at «d onlque ^'^"Stof « 

K e , j lu e Ue ule t lng t bel r-Wntog^id ^ 

trivial or casual task particularly if one's audience ruus Into bundreda as ^ coeno 
these days (cf. Mackenzie et al., 1975). 



POSTGRADUATE TRIAL AND ERROR 



Of course, one*s\ learning days do not stop with the sd»lev»nt of .^university ; 
degree. After gradultlng, I w» a part^l^e -ttaitfe. ^L^^^St.'- ; - 
whilst working in inXstry. Tutoring Involves .ore direct reection to student^ 
n^and^^d. Sfi -ore i-^te person 

S«S«S^rsubject *«tter it is not »^^^l^»^f^^^Z^ 
lecturing. However, a tutor does gain consider^le inaight, not ^rf^W* 

difficultle.,but &o in regard to ^^^'/'^^:^^^'^^ t , 
fro. their complaints; It is soon evident to. a tutor If ««^^^^f n f»!*f Mt ?f „ ; , 
than infornadby their lecturers, and.garoled lecture^otes ?^ w f f ^ t „ " 
■excurial ind of an academe who has failed- p> co— nicate with ^^J^l^**^ 
~KTel~. ay experience as . tutor convinced ; «e that «y own .fcced feeling, about 



uvuM«5 * *■■».» v r : — 

university lecturers were shared by nany students. 

Before achieving a univer^'ty lecturing* appointment, I ^ ^"f/^J^- 
*high school as Hatbe«tic. Master. There I h*lto learn*. J^^^JZ?*^ 
level and. although wy previous experience was useful, I wes t «dtit Aaz I was at 
St SU^eSxed for-proble-s relating to discipline rather than m**Lr .- : 
Shtor"th?neer« galn^ attention a^ 

^r^ 8 who» were utter^uointerested in or ^even ^^^^^^ 
for varioo. reaaonsv . The «al» i 

la theX education" is counter-productive if -it ^^■ eo ^^:r 
to suggest a solution to thi.; though I think -that *tj» ^^^^^.i? ^; 
^tore-ege' (which "only neans over 250 ;students 4rtiow . wuch better **^»f** 0 ' 
theS^Se. ihan do »st young post-^cn^4ra^ into ^^"f^^, 
Alleges often only to conform to the a*fUo»6f their parents and to the pressures 
of our society. , "*2*-jBf' - 

My practical education^ ; '• lecturejr stated with sy first full-tl^ university , 
post in 1955. Although I- knew- what I wanted' to achieve, 1 w . 
e^rSent. observational era^ie f ron coUeagues, bow ^^^^^ ' 
^es of course, and withr^asses.sar^ fro- three ro five hundred. 

; So»etla»a I learnt by sccident.''' I particularly r«waber ^occasion about 
15. years ago when I entered ry cl««mx« cona^ folder, «d fou^ 

w^lf gating .t ihe carefuUy-prepared hotei.- for a- different course^ 1^ 
S«tariTwlth the iaes of returning to- to get tiie right fb "^^^ ' : 
vould^e taken k quarter of an hour, so I decided to at£o»t the lecture without 
^no^-Tp»p which I had always considered to, he Indispensable. *> W ^^-J- 
sSpti^I found Lit . I could clearly recollect anf_d^lay the link, of the arg-ent 
^TSell as the illustrative exai^le. which 1 had prepared- for this <Oass; A* S*t 
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^ nor any subsecuent^^ ^r-^y " * 

>^ ' ' . The Incident: encouraged ae to depend less on my notes when lecturing,- tibough T 
,f never achieved the~ confidence of the professional public "spesker w^ forthly^ 
\ at length- without- any viajble means of "support* • * ^ t also; encouraged ^ ^ Sseelc^^^ 
f- - 4»r - btner-n«r ways of ianroying my j»tm^ 

; : ha*is- : v ' . : : :. -'^^fj^^^ 

~ I co ntin u ed -to use the T> 1 e cVh oa r d t» present the successive, llnte'oi^an^iar^ay rit!? • 
or the" steps of m solution*: out increasingly employed the overhead pro^ecrox'^to^ ^ ■ ' 
■ display complica ted diagr^^ 
The concentration sp^^ 
• - Introdoctlbn experiment s » -wnere- ap p ro p r i ates 11 

can be * great help. **- - ■ * f ' ; - ' -~ ■ -- 

most important; and radical Innovation ^result^^from a^ chance ccm^rsatiottsat^ 
\* T.;;a;coniarence -.about a new approach to feacM ngf knoun^as the ^Keller Elan?* - a method ^ 

^ of personalised «dnr*rf/m dggfelnpftd in A»rtra (n-HghiMtly -in Hwrt^4i) by ' ' ; '' ' ^ ^ 

" V ?*S^/" Keller; (1968)> ; I felt that "tils : approach 

■tics course taken annually 6y aboutfifty chemical" en gj nrering students and I :^ ; 
Artoofc to try it; out with, the help of a few coll eajpe s and with the eiu^tii^Mtot 
* support -^pf our Tertiary- Educa tlon' Research CentrjKj@T»g »RiC .) . • - Tfe£lriitial : : 
^ p reparation -for This .pro ject required considerable- tra^pir land . effort ^: ;ar^. lavbl^e^ 
close co-operation with colleagues in the "School of Chemical Engineering;. : :1 was ;^ y : ■: 
fortunate to. obtain a .small graritftand so 'to gain the invaluable asal s tarice; r andp ;■ j S ; 
• criticism 6t an enthusiastic graduate s - }X r ^ : :.^ 

The Keller Plan allows students to proceed at their own pace ^. but requii^ that 
they achieve waeteey.ot a section of the conrse before" theyjprc<»ed to* the next ^ *; 
section* What particularly attracted me to the 'Plan* Is ■ that •students^a« i 
Invited to participate in 'the narking of! their tests ian^: so can defend tl^r-work ^:r£- ; - 
in dialogue with the teacher-maxxer. These joint marking sessions have prb^ved jtb be 
the most satisfying basis for the teaching-learning process in my f Tpe rirnre».l\^ter. ■ 
eigh t years ~ the value of this teaching- experiment has more, than- proved itself ■■■'^[/ r .;>'i-: : 
(Prokhovjkifc, - 1975; Barrett and ProkhoviaikV; J^80) an& ^r is being 'successfully ; ^ ^ >< ; 
continued- an^ ^ 

AbW 

lectures ..to a lajfie stfeo.iJyl-year-c^a^r ^tlfr'wsa a course^bf fered ro about 500 



. students which-I had^beenjorganisi 
lecturers and^tu torse .^j^ In recent years (except in its 

examining and assessment procedures) ,^a^^X was beginning to feel thar my lectures ; " 
had go t into a rut 'which' was becoming visible to ; students, so ; I decided. to -ry think: v£ 
, and compose ; afresh ' my presen t a t ion of this course; 1 found new examples 9 ; ^tter ' ;S 
ways of presenting my proofs, arguments and applications, .and more dramatic ^ways of £ 
. displaying them with the help of the overhead projector. _ The effort required ^for - , 
this: revision might be considered excessive In ' the light of its brief subsequent tss€^ 
' particularly since my other -duties and interests were more demanding than ever. ;^'.:V.-V.^ 
However this effort was certainly worthwhile: it gave me tremendous satisfactiott to 
see the course and the class come alive again, it taught me -a lot more about teaching. 
. and mathematics, It showed 'me that learning to te ac h has Its own rewards and; 
pleasures and that one must never stop learning, _ v ; 



FINAL THOUGHTS . ' ■]■"■.:-■ — ^ 

• • ' ' '^■' ; *? > »' - ' .' .'I-. : - : ." • '''' 

I have concentrated mainly on jay .experience, as a university lecturer of . 
mathematics , however , I -believe that my experience Jbas relevance to lecturln g in most ' 
Schools and Departmenta of Australian, unlyersities, I could easll^rjliave said as much* r 

- . 'O^t' • ' •• - •' h - . \ ^:^.; 



*8 : :r¥Sg(T'" Higher Education Research and Development Vol 1, Ho 1, 1982 

about ay' other academic activities: t^role of tutbriala a^ the* different ways i 
of conducting them; University meetings, the problems of rmmlng courses ^Schools and 
Faculties; the administration of the University and the roles of its Council and its . 
Staff Association; my efforts to solve problems and understand theories; the art of ■ ■ " 
communicating one's findings: the ■ paramount importance of regular study leave for- ^ 
keeping research alive $ and so oh . Yet I am pleased to" have had the opportunity • to " v 
discuss, before all else, my_^^ltude (as student and teacher) to lect ur es' since I 
believe that this is still tl^weakest facet of our university, work and^bet this V .. . 
weakness is mainly responsible for the apathy of many of our students.. 



enlivens teaching. -I think that in a general way this is probably true, but only, 
in the sense that- good research + requires a high 0 level of scholarship, and. it is 

' scholarship which enlivens, and informs the good lecture. In order, to understand and 
hence transmit the fundamentals (or their far-flung consequences) of a subject, in 
order to describe the bounds and limitations of our understanding, the Jecturer must: 

- evidently bfe an enthusiastic scholak^of : that subject. . It is almost a cliche that, 
one has never understood, a topic properly until one has delved into it deeply in 
order to explain it. / . ' » - 

But scholarship- is not the only necessary ingredient ^of a good lecture; it must 
be fired also by effort and capacity to communicate so that ^ the ideas presented will 
stiaulatt^tudents 9 thinking and activity.,^ V£ '.x ' 

■i ^ P**^ that the standard of lecturing* has generally improved over the last 
forty years due in part, no doubt, to the efforts of - centres life T.E.R.C., but 
the status of lecturing (compared to research) has remained £ow. Sc; long as . 
university teaching achievements remain unrecognised, by promotion committees - . 
brushed 'aside because they cannot be weighed or counted, like research papers — there 
will be scant incentive to become a real '•lecturer* and teaching will remain the 
derella of university activities. . : s * V. .\ . 
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? " T ~ '^Tli^akaity W : px^ct ev«*W *oc^ poij^ of tertiary 

•Btry, i^fe-the ability to select studs*** who will be lUaely to gradiiate # ^ 
■ been tam Wlll'o'tlmv Miao of educ ation a l r ese arc her s in Aaatralia oyer the last 
fewdec ed es^ This stn^ falls into the aebit of the t r affl tt o n al eearch for jaoedict- 
ions of tertiary pe rformance based on correlations betwe en .e n t r y characteristics and 
tertiary success bat it is not confined to predUcAdons'based: solely on scholastic - 

••: ' ecMavaeanTat^ school. ; vvj^-v* * ../.- : 

' ; in testraliar thu^uSS^mn ; -t^. thoroughgoing follow up studies of success # 
ii^> and^w aata^lirfjfei^ 111 ^ q of anything else^ 

relative SC succeam stffi^^ be the selector of school students into . . -y - 

- tertiary studies* This si^j^ioote ^ a rather broader approach to the identification 
of significant criteria for ^entry # by examining the g radu ation rates five years after 
' eiw^wiw^category croups within the 1974 cohort of full tie* entrants to a 
> Victorian CM (M 342).* The paper describes the categories identified for the 
purpose of the stu^ r looks iafc graduation rate in each category and discusses 
the significance of these rates: ■ ■ " V 

• ' *.< • : '^ : ->-;. . : ' ' ' ^ > /V. . . " . ■ 

The nine categories were * . a ■ ■ 

■ .:" '. . ; . ■*..-'■ . .«■*■■■." , vy/".-: ". 

1. BSC stream. Students from M^and private schools wbc^ entry credentials 
. " were the completion of BSC. 

2. TOY stream. studeaits whose entry credentials were the comp^tion of Tertiary 
^ — — — — — orientation Tear, the sixth year of tAe secondary technical 

stream in Victoria at that time. 

3. sequential . students proceeding sequ ent ial 1y from full time secondary 

education in the previous - 

4. Hon sequential, students who ha^Tnot come from, full time schooling in the 

previous year. 

'■■ ■ .■- ■■ ■ " J * " * ' '"'^ * " 

5. fiarlv leavers /' Students who were granted ^entry under special conditions as 
~7- — * they had not completed a full secondary . education. 

6 -sequentia l failing students. -Students who had come directly from full time. 
■: == ^ m : — — — gf ^^yr y ^aw^^n and who had failed in their previous year's 
- sixth form examinations. . . ■ * - - 

7. " Category cK students who, according to their responses on the questJonnaire # 

t . ™T m aade the decision to pursue, the course in which they were 

* then enrolling within the month preceding enrolment, i.e. ^ students ' 
1 « ■ ^ 1&» would appear to have. had . the weakest or shortest commitment to 

their course of study of All entering- students . *. 

, w.;: " ■* ' c " V * ~' ■ ■• * 

8 "Gro ss discrepancy ", Stoifents whose eventual course of enrolment was judged to 

^ . — ' be grossly discrepant to that of their first choice of study as 

" ' listed on their Victorian Universities Acceptance Committee 

-CVTOC) application..- ;f ,i; 

Fema le ssaVlniili. It is accepted that the graduation rate of women is of interest 
in an environment in which women have been considerably under- 
represented. 



dearly, the above are 



not exclusive categories. However, for the sake of" this 
study they were dealt with' as discrete subgroups. , 

live years a£tef «nroiment the graduation . rate of this N cohort was 54%. The 
paper discusses the comparative significance of this figure and looks ft^the 
graduation rates of the nine categories. If the aver age chance of successful 
completion of a course of study is taken a* 54% (i.m-*the graduation rate : ;fbr the 
whole number)- then students who entered, with TOf pass, BSC pass, who were *emala, 
who weft non sequential, ; *nd who were early *«ff«s a better than average cbance 
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of success, yhUe those wh^ nn>: segoinci^W »»re gCcfatlae— # whg were 
sequentdaX f ^ enrol at ' - : : 

UfaU* mm of tflHprwiilt* o anffr e expectations ;and assts^tlon* about.-tha - ^1 

^llteli^o^ for» perforaance .^4^S5SS. V -'-- ^ ^ 

«m »*P»nttal end* andvf*rti^ 

«*cos^ 

******* ^a^ char«f^«ta<^>p^ to lo^r^t^ chanc^ 



£ f ^wlMBti ani-fttow discrepancy^ which' «>nta£i^ ^ 

•ant la a course quite different from that 6t:*bB&:1ix*£&&<±:rtt is poitufated 
that ** thes^^^tnaents can be idantifXe* and at .the point o* extfayT^n r 

owall- »«^Saa^ratas; say be proved in*the fot^L; ; ; >*$y;f : - >; - ; ; '% 




on application-^) the author. 
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^^l**n^^ and Services to Ui ri ver ^^ 



Teaching Student* to Learn: A l 
Open UnivecHty Prea^ ;x + 111 pp., £&95. 



Study Commiad Coufuwflliafc 




yogribilfties, P J. Hffls (B&VGnndford: 



Society for Research into Higher Education, 1979, 15? pp., £6.60. 



Personality and Acadenric^erforinin^ 

Society for Reeear^^ \ " - >: 

^Helping Students to Le«m at University . Kj3l Raaheim and Janek WankowakL Bergen: 
SfcmaForiag, 1981, 179pp., $6.50. \ ^ - ; J" - 

' ' - ■ ■ •■ .I."' -r. . "■ 77 ■ " " -. " "7 .V.';' -*/.:;'..; 



Coonselling^g&f^m 

dents nake rapid^transitions to successful tertiary study with little'&r no difficulty. 
Established study competence , superior scholastic? ability," tenperavental predisposition, £- 
family Support, subject content,. and assistance, by way of effective lecturing and tutor- * 
ing appear to be {same of the factors contributing to their, success;! Por many others 
V there is a progre s siveXdeyelopment: of ^appr o pri ate stiidy.approaches perhaps with thet aid 
of departmental guidance and feedback, a^&^nwgntg of . p rogT es sive t*if £f ralty in the 7 ^ 
early stages^^fed opportunities to perteive .and rectify: theii own -deficient 
development * oi? adaptation in study behaviour typically does notvresult !s61el^£r^?.>>^s : --3; '0 
illuminative insights;, but requires to ^be built up. Many o£"theW students^ .respond^'^7' 
actively to advice ah^y approaches to study whether it comes yj^bm academics, fellow 7 V 
staidents^.jstndent counsellors, or elsewhere. Purser xowards^the negative vend^^^f! ^ 
continuum are Students who in varying degree fail to adapvto^their new tertiary status* " 
>Cany factors ju&- be associated with th^ 

with other interests, fixation of study behaviours; at low "^els- c< prd<!uctiv^ly^. \7.c7j< : ^7? 
~ personality predisposition, anxiety and lick of confidence in -a^ew;- and' relatively r i 'H ^C^P 
impersonal academic setting, the loss, of emotional supp o rt from •"famll^^, friends, ' ' 
unwise choice of tertiary course> ^perhaps a degree of academic "btrraont^ and ; -thejneed^^^^y 
tor time for renewal, deficiencies in lecturing and tutoring, and so xm. _■ . .';~\' 



... v - The last decade has- seen an increasing amounts of^&terature" of '^^^^^^^^^f^ 
devoted to the educational develcpment of ^tertiary-students. Publications^ pften,*^ J 
memb ers of research and development /units ^ le e turers and tutors ^ or co^ 
focused upon students^ learning tasksyand^upon le^^^ 

learning^ ^Th% publications undex review are part of or are^ -consistent: witlg^g^^i^^ ^''' 
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&ese publications Raaaeim and wankowski's Helping Stude nto to Xcarn at Univer- 
"* -ilO'ti tfoiHif i kt n "mftllfaTlT-) — — • > ~ ,t *" l * lv «^*w»« to mwiii^ for tertiary 
^ Hlica*is^^ students, for becoming awa*e what factors condition 

^^Pgsafeag process and for optimising: *heir own perf omance M^ia^^?": 

JUaheim, on the basis of bis experience as a. tertiary teacher in Norway and • .- 

* observations made there and in England, poses <juestiony and : offers opinions especially - 
for the teacher: suggestions about good teaching practices; observations^on the char- 
acteristics of teachers as well as those of students, .and on the poverty of . psychologi- 
fc£?2SiL predtctorsof perfor*mce. He prqyifca&m illustration^of sl-pl. ways^m 
>h'icE lectjras*o;ar*:i^^ 

^-^BB- act to--stn gen&0«srb^ 

activities, produce -iSpWd student perfornaar^and perhaps increised insight into and - 
Sroveieni Stteir^nperfo«ance. The^oach of Wankowski, the major conttibu- v 
toT is wch influenced by his experience as an educational psychologist and by statis- 
tical studies carried out in~Biimingham relating students' success and failure to 
earlier school perfotnance and to their performances in interviews and; on <juestionj 
mixes, including the Eysenck Personality Injgntory. .^Sor Wowski. 
that teaching and. learning constitute "a continuous social interaction b etween indivi- 
duals" CP- 151), in fact, an inter-reaction, relationship of mutuality wJBchri? • 

« directed towards academic, emotional, social and economic goals of teachers, as well as, 
learners. In the secondary school setting, students "^ff^f. 1 ??*^^!^ - 
•.encouragement which students receive- fro. their teachers ^one[s] .imperceptibly. 
current of e^ionallsecteity^ {p. 52) and a foundation f°r- academe w^ete^.Ii^J^ 
the tertiary setting this mutuality of interest aid support is ^» > T^fj 

that for some students the "spark of awareness of inner strength", (p. ISO) becomes >. ~ ■ * 
«££sheT The .formerly enchanted person. who<*s now being ch^Olenged 
independent learner, instead, nay become disenchanted, ^^fVJ^J^^'J^^ 
cingTsudden discontinuity of learning. competence. Naturally, T^ 0 "*,",^^^ 
sition are as varied as individuals, but studies using the Eysenck Personality ^Inventory 
tend to show that educationally tractable people (C.G. Stern's tern) scorehighly °» 
both the factors of stability and introversion while academe vulnerability tends to 

- Accompany a combination of high extraversion and Ktra. ■ ; Tb« ** 

■■ fSon which is^cautiously expressed in Hol«fa|gd ^^l ^JT 1 ^^ ^ 
4 Academe Perfoimance^ The fornalized intellectuaWt^vity. ^fl^^g^f 
in the sixth fom-and at the university, favours deftly, and not surpr^ing^. the 
sensitive, ouiet.-retirinv. meticulous and systemafc^socially coercible ^Jience 
relatively easily self-coe^ced and reliable intiWwts/' (p. 73). These authors point 
out. however, that this statement is based upon the use of examination results as indi- 
. «t^s^facade«ic ability, whereas "We just don't know what kind of .t^W .make ^ 
for^he most enterprising researchers or for the most stimulating university teachers^ j£. 

:> (p. 80). ., v;.":.'iy"'; > '*'* ; <;- - ; " ; y • " '• 

■Personality and Academic Performance presents detailed results of the extensive 
studies carried out- -at the University of Birmingham to explore. relationships between 
results gained by, students taking the Eysenck Personality Inventory. GCE 'A 
damnations and university examinations. About one third of the monogram), ". occupied 
by- a historical introduction by Desmond FurnAix^himself an ^expe^enc^^inves^gator xn . 
the same area , An Appendix presents a case foe establishing experimental study assis- ^ 
SncTSnS^. !iSr/ Among the wny ^tailed ■ finding, the vietf "that f 
s«ldents1^«^es.with a 'theoretical' bias tendto be introverted ^J^?* 0 ** . 
•prac^fe^l^'i^^ 0 "^ 5 tend to be extravertedand stable whilst '"■ *' 

•pwSiorieited' courses tend to be neurotic and extraverted." ft). 74)- There^are 
afsoTSo&atlons of areas in which sex. social class, and type of secondary school ^ ^ 
attended "hsive implications for survival at the tertiary level. . . 

Cabbs-' Teaching StudentaSto Learn, a Stude nt-Centred Approach .pres&ts: a seriesof , 
six exercis es.. eachTof an hour's duration, which c an he used' with groups^of ^up^to about - 
forty tertiary students in the interests of enhancing their perception^of their own 
S perfo^ncTand their understanding of the nature of their l""^^^^ 
exe£ises encourage participants to becc-e involved in. and to^take ^P^ 5 ^ 1 ^ 0 !;*' 
: a process of improvement. The writer-invites readers to adapt and ^end^e exercises 
as^hey consider necessary. The exercises focus upon study process rathej Xhsngao-.^ 
tent^ and their strength derives from the products of group P^ss ^^J*£ y 
structure and content supplied by the group leader. The exercise^have T>een «ide£r 
usS^apparently well reeved. They are designed to encourage student-centred 



self-directed learning. 0 A rationale for the exercises! is p re s e n ted at length, '** The;- V 
writer^one of the growing: number who see little' valuef in^; and less^ 
typical study^ methods manuals,; is, as a xe sult of personal- e 
: ; tions o£ re sea r ch evidence sensitive; to variaHons 
Bent'. as learners v/JIt;^ 

students as le ar ners is that*hew study-skills are seldom learnt and employed:to^ any: " 
useful end without first, facilitating the development of students 9 conception p£ learn- 
ing." (pV83) %•>. I think there is a tendency to J>elieye that to reorient students , 
and to get then to adopt study. techniques with puri afe|f& 
purpose^ in. passing, :-or simpl y tell yudcnt* what 

orientation an3~un3erstandijig oT~puttx>se are oeep^roote<l ; ^ \ 
approach to learning tasks which cMggg ; slowly and witK~dif faculty; and which cm farinxT . 
'about disorienting consequences wMfen they do develop and change V. . "And students need 
to develop a more sophisticated conception of learning or a more sophisticated episte- 
molc>gica^ppce in order to revise their sense of purpose w (p. 86) j : y ;f 2 r 

- t Whereas each of the foregoing publications possesses a high degree of integration, " 
Hills 1 Study Courses and Counselling: Problems $ Possibilities /which '-luB^been^re^^,"^-^ 
viewed in a . recent volume of HERDSA News (Marshall 1979) and is briefly reviewed 
Helping Students to Learn at University (pp."HS^lS6), is less so. It is in^cative of " 
the present level of . progress in relation' to study courses 'and counsel ling tap -the V**.'? v> ■? 
greater part of the monograph is taken up .with Vthis is how I am ; trying^o do" ;it w {: : . 
articles written by capable and well-informed prac^ 

skills workshops or counselling methods. We can alL learn* from someone else,>and- . 

Hills' publication, though it lacks thrust as~a reference for "all teachers in lugger ./ 

and rur^er^*ducation ,r (p. 3) may inspire readers* to further develop ."^^if'Ciwn theoTito- " 
^M^^n^^xces\ ~«;lhe obvious scarcity of sophisticated evaluative studies of learning 
:^^TllVfC^grses^ and counsel! ing; may also incite those with a. .research "bent to direct more " 

o^^their^rnergies^to evaluation. " _ / \ * # \- ' ' f J - >' r , ••• ^^--^^i. 

< ^^^&a^i£^sychologies which" the writers ofT these four publications have foun£ to 
be most useful in working witfc tertiary ^students /are those which emphasize, the- impo'rt.-\ ' 
ance- of the person, for example; those of Rogers, "Erik son, and Kelly - ^ 1**°? theref ore ^ )$ 
naturally give much "consideration . to the individuals who^, as tertiary ^students,. are r in^ - y 
the process of becoming . independent learners . ■,. . For ttfe same reason' individual and * : .> 

11 -group counselling feceivjf much attention^ - .if phenomenon 
isychologies avoid the limitations- of. classical learning; theories, . their ^disadvantage is 
that they tend to -provide general rather, than specif ic guides^ for' action. Gibbs, fot ;^ 
example, indicates that he. bases his approach upon sets of beliefs "fe St) ■; r : r ^^: 

. .-. But while the advice of study manuals based upofe . laboratory psychology is unlikely;*^ v 
to he helpful to all' students, for all subjects, underVall conditions* of teaching ! and^'" "VN^si'l 
learning, broader approaches can be adapted to the myriad differences or^. human persona- I ^- : 
lity and circumstance. . <It is* a strength of these -approaches^ tlutt 
tiary lecturers and Others to take account of th^^citta^icteristics ; of^M^^ihdiviaual 
student, including students* purposes \in learjiihg^?^siich.a^ V'.." 
for adaptation within a vide range of academic ^disciplines, in sh]arp* -contrast to the 
earlier study methods manuals. Additionally^ the br^ to pro- 

vide more oowerfiil -bases- JEor the enhancement of interaction between teacher and learner. 
It is not justifiable, however, to forsake the stM<fy^ skills 1 catechism '^ror a more vision- 
ary pursuit of eddcaiional development which ha# been ^subjected to no more than rudimen- 
tary evaluation*/ \i9pinions of the providers "d^ leaming^ajssistance- and expressed con- V 
•' sumer satisfaction are not enough.. ■ tm ^" v r ..'7:^. • \ " 

Learning Skills: A Review of Needs, and Services to - University- Students by. Frederick 
et al. is a Report on a project carried out within: the University^ of Melbourne. Hap- " 
pily, though it -was. intended' in the first place for presentation within the University > 
of Melbourne, 1 ^ was decided to make it more widely 1 * available. . In a two-year learning . 
skills project. a research study was combined^wjUh. an exCended service delivery. . A ~ - . 
learning skills Vcbunsel lor, in collaboration Tffth ; the '("^pVre f or the Study; of Higher ^ . 
Education, provided individual and group, assistance - to student s and a consultancy and . 
"workshops for staff, and developed resource latexial's.: ' Studies of the experiences and . .« 
attitudes of students* and staff were, also carriW^ott^» ; ; The writers claim that the 
ekercise conx'uBme^ 

^assisted to* build up a 'broad rangejof relevant learning skills rather than to improve 
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study skills in a se£en^l fash^^ 

faction and pre- and^t-treatment ;££lts on the Brown-B olttmann Survey of Study 
Habits and At titudes , the consideration of stuo« examination results produced seme? ^ 
suggestion as to the value of the ground learning skills programmes which form^ part of ; 
the project. ; . :■' f- - .. .7. -.;yy. l v-- : - ;■ : -V .'i^' - . ' 



3asic to the research is a viewpoint which has much in common with those of the r 
four preceding publications. In addition to the value of its contents and the outreach 
activities it records, the report itself constitutes a very good example of an instru- 
^uence-membeirs^-^unive rs i ty> c oamr mity 



Clanchy and Ballard's Essay Writing for Students is, by contrast, "a handbook in 
r craft of essay writing for tertiary students in Arts (Humanities) and Social .* 
ences -students". Its treatment of the elements of essay writinfc is straightforward 
nd sensible, i^T explanations and adviajs thoughtful^ \.The writers* know their topic 
/well and are-wfil aware, of the individual differences between students who must write 
essays. Short illustrations make their points^ without taking^e ra 
from the text o\f ocusing too much on specific content areas. Apj>endices include . 
practice exercisers well as information ;on the -stylistic conventions of academic - 
writing. - ; • . .. . *:' ...<^-\ - ?f*?S 

v r Essav Writing for Students will be popular both for its acceptability among stu~; - 
dents * tearing in nine Gibbs' statement in Teaching Stud ents to Learn, "fcoeUcve; that , 
quite often students do nbt follow advice simpjy because { what is suggested sounds so - r 
unappealing" (p. 69) - .and for the quality of its content. '. • •. 

In all of these pubiications is evidence of close acquaintance with ^ tu * r -- .„ 
problems encountered **j&&im& professional activity ^ *^«j»f 111 

waits upon ^dition^s^es^f procedures which are currently ^^^^J* 1 ** 



waits upon "vaiioationj-WMSfes-wi piw.cwu*« — - — - . . - 

developed, the W&aao&weirtheless offer insightful cement and ^K^f^on- 
cerninfthe educatiSatoi^sySSological and social factors which 

ance of students and^e^**achers. For their messages to be »£ f ^^ i * f ^*^ e - 
ness, however, there rema£n:'t<g? important allied areas in which ^ a «^» re T ^~-- 0 
In the first place, methods of selection for entry to tertiary study are at present no 
more than moderately successful, despite some decades of attempts -t o imp rove them. 
Secondly, there is scope for enormous^improvement in the ^teaching ™ e . • 

teaching-learning relationship, and for change m a reward system which perpetuates this 
deficiency. , . 

Too often, books which have the potential to bring about incremental change in^ the 
quality of tertiary teaching are read only by the converted. Again, their P°«ntial ». 
generally opposed by the strongly established reward system. It isthereforejf ^pro- 
f^rimporSnce that change be made in the reward system. . In Australia a 
party of the Australian Vice-Chancellors' Committee has recently made recommendatiwis . 
which, if accepted, could lead to changes which could enormously facilitate thejlearn- 
ing-teaching,piocess while bringing to tertiary education Ae improvements in^ staff r 
development which so- 'many institutions have- lacked CAV-CC Working Party , 1981) . If its 
recommendations are widely adopted-by Australian universities the P^Mg*™"! 
l&yiewed fin company with many others- of similar intent) will hopeful«g*come well 

Whin and used as stepping-of f points by increasing numbers of tertiai^teachers. Tliat 

SyP* is long overdue. . 
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Independent Study: Two 
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On the next . occasion that . yon ■ are in -a library , go «to; the section dealing idth^l ; - -"; 
teaching and notice the shift over the last decade from titles - containing the>^^ 
J teaching r to those that focus on the learning process. This change in focus of books ^ 
written for those, teaching in. higher education reflects a greater understairifhg xtf the 
teaching/1 earning process in thar it places the -student centre -stagejjather than the f ~ \yC 
teacher. Having recognised the -importance of the student , one has Taken a path that 
leads eventually to the acceptance ojf the individual needs of students. V • 

■, The emphasis in r pur tertiary •institutions on mass education' ignores the concept *bf^ 
individual . differences, • and it has been only relatively recently that the individualised 
learning movement has. arisen again*-* I say- 'again* because the concept "of I'studaa^'^yr^' 
working alone and becoming 9 independent) learners! is hot new. . \ 

JCimmers" and Ronnie in 'their book. The. Triumph of - the Dal ton Plan ; ? Cl95gfr remind, us • 
that students working by themselves was a procedure followed in the old ; Parish Schools^, 
of Scotland. It is interesting £o note that the authors saw, as a consequence of this 
proce£re, those objectives whiclStoday we see as desirable outcomes of tertiary educa- 
tion. ■ :. .-. t "§' "'.' / • • >,-.'/ v' , /^ : 'f 

■"' Nor is it. an unlikely conjecture that the love of knowledge and learning for- ~:\ ^ 
its own sake,, so much moreJ«characteristic of the Scottish people than of the, / 
English, had "Its roots in this system of education. . It is- a common experi- 
ence that what, we find out for ourselves is what ', we are" most : 'toBto6A&0j£&&^ 

'. and remember . the longest- (pp. 47-48) /. ' - "'■;[■■ - ;: ■• j'^ : '•' 

A concept arising: from these earlier writings is that v in talkin^abbut ^procedures' 
such as Independent learning, we are discussing vehicles for the curriculumv y^'tt 
question we do not tackle' is whether, the students*;, 'mental food 1 ; transport^ , l^:^ 
♦vehicle* satisfies the students 9 needs. ^ • • : 'Cl : "^ r \ V - 

Independent Study; by Percy and Ramsden, describes how the •vehicle* -" independent fl 
study - opern^SrWithin a typical tertiary institution , not intended either by design : 
^.or philosophy tVeater for . individual differences . : jT. found this the most interesting 
of the; three books. . ' . It is practical and high lights^ many of the problems which arise 
when 'introducing innovation,: particularly if such animation calls for more of V socio^ " r 
J ogical change than a curricula one. ^ * -If'-. .'■ }vf : "v>i' r 5j; 

The case studies discuss such major issues as student difficulty -in.- learning how to 
use the system/ staff difficulties in adjusting to their new role and; -not least, the ~ 
administrative" difficulties of meeting institutional requirements. - ; ;* '^f ~ -~' 



A recurring theme is the feeling of iscttationrtiwt many sttidenl^experi^ * ^ 

mere experiencing a senseof isolation an^wisoM^ 

•• ;to % - other students • > wo* r t : . V---'*^- : : -*r> -;--\- ^:\;--":"-"-' ;' ' ■•\"'.^"v- : 

Thle iK»Ptance of this is picked up by Jtane South in Postscript 2,: in her^coi-entj . ^ 
that s, a smprising number of difficulties 1 were overcome by the introduction;, of : JcpjQ*act ; 
groups'. : . • v.- ■ . . 

^Measuring the success of 

Cl98t) "roggrsty thfl^ i T^cgptjy, studies, of ^ teaching, methods were based TO ^ifrOr : ., ; ; 
Vpart paradia and consisted of measuring the effect on performance *f vacations, in. v 

Sstruction V (p- 230) . He, goes on to trace the developing complexity, of ithe teachingA 
^le^^paraofgp to the siage where the interactive na^ ; of ; the process^ recognised- ; 

inteatt of interaction between student/teacher, process and content. In^such ajpara- 

dign, the roleljjBfre emotions is seen as providing important input into the teaching; 

learning si tuatiS|p- ... '.. '•"'^r. ;/;■;■-. :u .-•v^j>; ; -0" / 

William S. More, in his book Emotions and Adult Learning, focuses: on>what. has been 
a rather neglected area. In his oi>ening paragrapn in*; - - 

Polytechnic, illustrates how^ what we:say can trigger off some feeling, 
case studies he presents illustrate how such emotions n^^ 

learning. As More adrdts, the topic is a ^hobby horse' and* unfortunately; he does^ . 
oversell. it is interesting that, while the content of the book shows an understanding 
of the role played by ^e caiotions, his 1 style of cowunication is repetitive- and,, hence, 
causes adverse emotional refponses. i it is obvious fro. ^^^•''^J^J^'- - 
ponses are felt by his coUeagucs in. the s*adKroom,.who he feels have rejected him. 
Th%s is a pity as I feel that what he has tot say is worth listening to. 

The first two books/ with their^mple and straightforwagji style,, were clearly t 
written for the lay educationalists - that is the majority of Jteachers in our-tertiary^^ 
SSuons. ^s^ari^f ai» was lacking in the third book, Developing Student^— r 
Autonomy ., edited by David Boud. - ^ 




ft Autonbay in learning- is a challenge for both ^student and teacher. Students 
\ io learn to set their W goals, .thinker themselves , and to control 

Teachers, on the other handle to change their style, to recognise that the^tudent's 

staled not one-of ^un*^^ 

book nay be dealing wiffi^new assumption about the purpose of education' (p. 8), the 

writers [teachers); haW^^ style .to meet this challenge. ^ As a 

^eaaeTciel^ ^^ c n^^o^ ^ 

focus my attention on ^ ^reaT obJfcct^^E the book. The .first <^^.; T °~£.^ X 
. Studen^s^i^ ~> a «ther^ tedious jcademic ««'*»- * 

By the use .of a libmral~*m*er o£ m» *• m,th °L^ ? ? < t L -JLTtn 2£e?f ' 
-need for student autonomy^hut 4ilac^.^ ; conviction which is so evident in More s 

-book. ' "^T^'-r-" v 

Part 1 of the-bobk wai^inteft^ to deal with 'The Issues', but what are these 
issue's? Having read thlsT Part^I ;Was still not at all clear^as to.what they were. It g 
took the Percy and RansdeV boofc^ the important issue of social % 

handle 'these-new skills; the ~cbnservatjga of academics, and students; and the political 
' cl^te of the institute 

change. ■ . ' 

' v The case studies presented, in Part 2 were, more informative, and would be useful for 

ihc lecturer or tutor interested in using these procedures. - However, it was the . ^ 
• ^ttSglnto Practice- chapter by^Co.mwall that 1 felt "ffcsome effort to guide .thoSe , 

teachers interested, in promoting independent learning. 1 would recommend this chapter 

for T*puld-be innovators. ' * ^ : ^ 

These three books had one theme in common: the important of. meeting s^eht needs. 
Mofe^s book on the emotions gives a basis for this theme, and the other two books con- 
* sider the vehicle for achieving, autonomy in learning. 
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••to'jba ^ abetter 4nro<fact r J o nflverth^lMS ^till hmrtf^d hy t <^ rt f rW, FAw.^ 
refOTa^n^ often thrown the babr -oat with the Jbjrthwater; and "tiiis-aara^ 
aotonony another exaple? : 1^ 

but should wei also recognise the daportance of tnesefreeds being balanced by , the^n^r^* 
; teacher*' : ««aas? : As.: teachers* do ;ta> : i»t.hive^ 

'. ^^|;^/.tas1Kett^ L tb- prepar e students for . a^qna l if i cat ion- anoV in some iiistances^ fbr'^^^^^ 
entry ^ato a profession* Do these edifications and professions have needs which aust £3 
be considered in: providing an education for the 'student? ^r^^ H> v v — 



\ : Related to- this is ay second concern. These books have written at length on the 
* vehicle ! which we believe can help us achieve^ aut-onoaous students. Sel^oa do teachers ^ 
. write explaining the rationale behind their selection of the mental fo od which students ^ 
often- find so indigestible. •': ; . \ ■ • — •-..* :-^v:;->^ 
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' % ;There was a time when I read four or^five books a dav^y. Periapt there * were morx&f* 
"good books being published then or, audi more likely, academic" 1 if e in tfaosV r days%^ 

' work of others can be an indulgence,, an app ar ently legitimate excuse fox avoi^ng/^ : 

engagement in scriou* ^thinking. Sir- Fim^ 
"•wrote.,*^/.t6 spc& toO-much;^^ 

<iiiwmt > was ence asked by a pupil for hi^^inion w a recent book and be; -TcpUttfcig 

'*> friend Schlock used to read books and tell me r what-was in then, but he has beenty^r 

dead these many "years J - - >!v ■ r 

These axe certainly not very exciting times for readers of books on higher cduca-^ ; 
tlon;. The experience of ^reading a work which changes one's View of what education 
ought to^be about iS^^rsrely encountered, despite the seemingly endless'giovtli in^the 
-output of the worlds presses • In orde&to sake mm impact upon our, complacent and - 
' routine manner of thinking about, and engaging, in teaching and lea^ 
speak to us in a direct; personal, self -revelatory and compelling fashion ~ <3his«3isja* : 
stylej^ich most writers on education appear" studiously to avoid; p r ef erring to con cea l f 
t hcmj dft e s behind a facade of abstractions and technical expressions; '<?•••;£*••' ^ 

i^S&r- - : fis : '^^tadettt I recall being much , influenced by R. Gerard Holaies's The Idiot 
Teacher- ' After thirty years this has now been reprinted by' the Bertrand Russell Peaces 
Foundation in Stockholm jaut efforts to .obtain a copy have so far failed i :j y 5lhereiare^<' 
scab signs of ;a revival, "in the writing of : wore personal acconn^ orTrteacnin 
More's Emotions- and Adult Learning {Saxon House, 19743 and the collection edited by 
D. Bond, Developing Student Autonomy in Learning (Kogan Page, 1981) wc^<t^ two^^ > 
examples These iotn offer highly ^personal accounts, of approaches ^te: taxiing: and;-'-^,,' 
learning and are thus apt to influence how*we think about- our own profeSMjji^r^fctice. 




• We continue to rely heavily upon 'lectures despite Dr. Johnson's obseaJBSion "that* 
the invention of the printing press ] rendered them unnecessary^ It may-l^Sat Ij 
ing is one of -the pathologies associated with membership cuT foe academic profess 
There is some support for this view to be found in the 'Encyclopedia of Aberrations^ 
edited by E. 'Podolsky (Arco, 1953) which defines .'tachylogia' ^ ^t^mlly r^idt^^ 
as' 'in states of nervousness or in mania. • -V. "■ V •*••••: ■ --i J^--. : -> 

In pursuit of information on lecturing I consulted: the-ten volume International 
Encyclopedia of Higher. Education , edited by A.5. KnoWlesl^ossey-Bass 1973) only to 
discover . that the term did not eyen - rate an entry in the index. Ito^ 
International Encyclopedia' of Educatiopj: Research and Studies , , edited by Tv Husetf and / 
T.N. Postlethwaite and to be published .by Pergamon Press, fs~not even tei^incluae^:?^;^ 
section devoted solely to higher education. • Lecturing is to be dealt with in the 
section which is concerned with educational technology in our concern f or scientism . . 
even talking to other people is to be» converted into a technology . i . : :, iV''^:^"K; 

• _ The International Ifrctionary of .Education, compiled by jfc Terry Page and J.B. _ 
; Thomas {JCogan Page, 1977) , defines a lecture~~as a ■'. ir*ar**i*£ ^^»f^v?^ * W which' fact^ or 
"principles are presented orally to groups of students who take noYes, have little or no 

participation in learning, and experience passive^^ 

wotlld be nard to beat; apart.from some ^redundancy, but the compilers go- on to excel 
themselves in- their account of 'parameter r , one of the most abused words, of recent. " 
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When seeking th^^ing'of 'Mistress of m8&\ *oi^, ^ Wias?rGcted to ; 
see 'MHttr of MethoS. ^. ^.•s^isingly, there was no -entry under 'Sexis». 

Those whose fwowr^SPtiie 1 reading is the list of the-Cabnen of Huntdingdonshixe--- 
will be delighted with flSnih's Rcwarkable Naaes of Real People (Harvester Press, 
Sre) . S. Wlive forthose researcherswho puolxsh tteir todi^ x&Jer 
bogus noe^f&ho could ta^*--S^\«^>fal^.-a-j^. .BjdeV ^tasneW?.^;, - : r-l 
-Neusbickle and Eucalyptus Yoho? Evidence that the book is being widely o^ted. may 
be seen in the recent publication of •The.edufcational implications^ ^variations in 
electrodermal responsivity among Alaskan clergymen, policemen and high school princi- f . , 
pa l s"- by Gaston. J. Fecblcb unny. s 4 ' 
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JnyConaia rta a slalo Cofle^^ 
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t H O ontnn utkaie - r ..~ 
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^^^pnieata^ the 




The U u j lfo granh y cbwt wide; 
V tore m-hig^ ^ 1, ^ ,, * w ^pwft 

-nnder the foltowing major hee^ 
:.tk» in firitiin and AnstraKa, history C hifrer 
£ edncaiton^'ahns and functions 

; iitit p i | * || i^ m v' teaching methods. 




. Although: cnmpnfrrriaiye in •cope, it is hig^y, 
•dectiye in (fetafl and am as anleaeential guide 
ttf acadenpca, research wo rkers , ad rnrn fefi-aj-tora anfc 
rtudent* int eres ted m tertia ry ed ucat i on . i £i 
' AOS $10.00 (AO&i&OO for HERDSA menibers*" . 



D.J> Bond. J.G.: Dumv T. Kennedy and BIG: 
Walto (1978Xl*bor«tory " 
Science;— A Jieview of Some Becent Develops 
mentstlSBN 0-909528^08X^10800. / 

T ^i e v icwsnrvjeyafthe developments which have 
taite^ plsce mia rnaitionaljy over the period 1970 ■ 
"to .1977 in-laboratory- teaching In utsJexgralfcatet 
i Wn ms in physk i. rhrimTatrf nrid 1 iimlnfy 
ggj^majqrtypesof teaching metho d* enjoyed 
; in laboratories U&e been identified, the principal^ 
Iraiov a U v e Tea^orea jrf each ap proa ch have been 
analy ae oV andihe! r epor te d advantages and djsad{ 
vantages have been, noted. The ino5vidual reports 
sorveyed have* been amrrmanaed in a form which 
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ostaft prpbleinrofcouraeato 

atonal development of a u ^ iir vat aff 
» AX7SJ^4.00 (AT^^^^HEODSA inemjba^; . 

VolnmeAa981)Wena^ 

. . Papers presented at^the ^seventh annual ■co^uervj ' 
encefteld in Melbourne, May *198l. * ?U _ 
The conferen»^ 
' mgmtheDnwnjre 
:T1»coIlect i nft ^ 
and over 3gjpapeo a rr an ged 



^pr o ces s . of . t e a ching 
context and cul t u r c^approacfaeg to _ 
v njtty«gritiy, . vafia^ jDdg wnent a , = s tud ent ; 
and frustrati o n , chan g e and - de^dot^aaat^j^ig^ 
1 nient a t resp o ns es,^ "—4-; / ^ •■r' V s^ ^ S i^ fe : 
.AUS$ia00<A^$9Wibr^E&Dgjp^ 
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' ^Volonies T l a^ 2 are out o£pdnt : . ^ 
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^Contributions are mvited; 
"improve practic^tixraaj^i 



[nation or sdK^a^r^QectiozL Papers concerned!! 



^^^^a^tice and theor^ffi 

CJ ^ tr — ^ — ^^ycat across speoafist disciplinary or research interests to 



die central concerns <&M%h&L education will be 
encouraged^ to pubjjs 
on request. :-E^Kjb8o^^;i 
research: tho^inter^ted in 





Reports 

a major review of an area of ectacatigpil 



such a review should <»iiGa^ 

review a^jde^^ 



r .V-. : 



^ sent and 

^as*t& 

paper, be double-spaced, ha ve ample margins, and include an abstract of 1(X)t-1J 

Authors may find it convenient to prepare 

journal.' The "authors of papers which are accepted for publication^ ^ 
t prepare the final^copy iii<^era-read^to of this will besent upon accept^e:^ 

/It win be assumed ^t-stlfenitted papers have not been pj^lisfted'i^^ 

* currently being considered by another journal, , , ~~ **J£v--.- ' x?? 

• ■' ' ... • >:• - - v -v . ■ . . , ■.-> ; V--"-— "r-- : ■ ■ '"-'-V; '■?-, \«~; 

: -H: ' ' ■ /:^ : v-. :; ">': . * :■: ■ v 

£fepyright in indiraii^d coi^Bmbns will be^ii^ld ^ HERDSAI Mafcnal jn^ ohiy be 
with thj£;peott^ 





ts will not be supplied, Gontribui 
I»per appears.^ 4 v ^ ^ „, 




'" receive three copes of Aillssae in which 
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